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BRIDAL TOILETTE. 
See illustration on first page. 
f be exquisite bridal toilette is made of faille 


and Sicilienne. ‘The skirt, properly speak-- 


ing, is of faille, and is trimmed on the bottom 
with a pleating of crépe lisse, across the top of 
which runs a garland of orange blossoms. The 
train, or long court mantle, is of plain Sicilienne, 
falling in rich and ample folds, and simply edged 
with a crépe lisse pleating. The front of the 
skirt is covered with a broad puffing of crépe 
lisse, and edged with a pleating like that on the 
edge of the court mantle. A garland of orange 
flowers with natural leaves encircles the tablier 
thus formed, ans, is arranged so as to simulate a 
redingote in front. The waist is of faille, with 
large rounded basques. It is trimmed with re- 
vers of Sicilienne, and opens over a vest of the 
same material, which is trimmed with bows of 
faille ribbon. A crépe lisse pleating edges the 
basques and forms bretelles. ‘The sleeves, of 
Sicilienne, are covered with puffed crépe lisse to 
match the tablier, and are finished at the bottom 
by two crépe lisse pleatings of the same width as 
those of the waist. A voluminous pouf of im- 
perial orange blossoms forms the coiffure, over 
which is thrown a large veil of white tulle, which 
envelops the whole figure of the bride in its grace- 
ful folds. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


0G Jn the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor September 18 will be found the opening chap- 
ters of a new Serial Story of intense interest, 
entitled 
“SEA-BANK FARM,” 


Srom the pen of HENRY JACKSON, author of 
“ GILBERT RuGGE,” “ ARGUS FAIRBAIRN,” “A 
First FRIENDSHIP,” efc. 





WH” With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor September 18 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with two fine engravings, and contain- 
ing another article on “ RECENT INVENTIONS,” 
profusely illustrated. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 25. 





0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Louis XV. Facket, Apron Over-Skirt, and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 628, and espe- 
cially designed for fall suits, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 630. 





0G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Dresses, Man- 
telets, and other Wrappings ; Children’s Dresses 
and Aprons ; Children’s Lingerie ; Embroidery 
Patterns; Angling Baskets, and Fancy -Work 
of different kinds ; together with rich literary and 
artistic attractions. 





CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


OULD heaven be heaven if there were 

no children there? Their presence 

on earth makes heaven here sometimes— 

makes it so perfectly that we can but real- 

ize how desolate would be the future life 

without them. As well imagine it with- 

out flowers, stars, music, love, as imagine it 

without the fairest flowers, the sweetest 
love, of all. 

Often when we are happy to the heart’s 
core, with our darlings clasped in our hands, 
pity comes like a strong tide for the deso- 
late mothers, and a marveling if death will 
not be to them the gate of pearl through 
which they shall see their lost children come 
springing to their arms—the gate of perpet- 
ual morning; and when our own darlings 
are snatched from us, and our only joy is 
that hope which springs from death, like a 
white flower from a grave, we marvel with 
intenser search about the life of children 
there beyond the veil, and long to pierce the 
darkness that separates us, with a longing 
strong enough, it would seem, to be its own 
fulfillment. For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven, we say; and we can know no more 
about it. We can only know that for them 
trouble and pain are over. We sit in the 
shadow and sigh; they are in the eternal 








sunshine. Some great passing messenger 
of God has looked on our darling, and said: 
“What hast thon to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow? 


Thou art a dew-drop which the moon brings forth, 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly sh 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives; 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life.” 


Both religion and poetry have felt and 
acknowledged the power of such emotion 
as that with which we long to penetrate 
the mystery surrounding the dead child, the 
little helpless being that has left our arms, 
and that we can not imagine able to do 
without us; and in all times the genius of 
art has recognized the necessities of the 
heart. Look at that Madonna of MuRILLO’s, 
with her foot upon the crescent moon, and 
the clouds of the upper sky rolling round her, 
the outlines of every rolling cloud breaking 
up into an infinity of baby faces; look at 
some Madonna of RAPHAEL’s, with worship- 
ing children informing the very air about 
her—does not art feel thus the demand of 
nature, and is not sound art the interpreta- 
tion of nature, that is, of truth? And does 
not a demand that is universal bring its own 
fulfillment? Look again at those cherubs 
of RAPHAEL’s, the two that have taken the 
world’s fancy particularly ; little democratic 
souls leaning their dimpled elbows on the 
celestial ramparts, as if all the glory above 
and behind them were too familiar a sight 
to move them to any special wonder; you 
will find them in almost every house, in 
paintings on the wall, in prints within a 
book, enumeled on a brooch, carved over a 
mirror—living illustrations, as it were, of the 
want answered in every one’s heart, the ac- 
quiescence given by every one’s reason. 

At first those of us who have lost these 
treasures that we had indeed laid up on 
earth, and that made earth so bright, are 
able to feel nothing but the agony of our 
loss; but when the wound is less sore, the 
smart less tingling, under the slow and gen- 
tly healing hand of time, we are able to be 
thankful that we had even the short period 
of bliss held in their little lifetime; are able 
to cry with the poet: 

“Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 

And when the oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will brim, 

Only to think she came and went!” 
And then at last we receive a vivid consola- 
tion in the thought of the dear things lost 
here, but found there; we take a positive 
pleasure in dwelling on the thought of our 
darlings in that divine air which we can 
only Orient as somewhere in the upper calm 
which reigns alove the clouds and winds; 
of the little ones so acquainted with the 
splendors of heaven that it is but home to 
them, while, well contented in the fostering 
care they have, they look out as happy chil- 
dren look from their earthly windows. Our 
castles in the air whenever twilight comes 
are of the moment when they shall greet us 
with the old glad cry, sweeter music to us 
than any strain of the angels’ song. 

Ah, no, indeed, we can not portray heav- 
en to ourselves without the multitude of 
children there, disporting themselves still 
with some of the old earthly pleasures; for 
being of the earth yet ourselves, imagination 
uses earthly attributes: children tumbling 
here upon beds of roses, standing here with 
their gold crowns on their heads and waving 
their little martyr’s palm, marching there 
under a shining cross through ranks of lilies 
only less white and pure than they ; children 
clustered together and singing their hymns 
of praise ; children gay with laughter—chil- 
dren’s laughter, that richest, sweetest sound 
in all great music’s sphere of sound! 

And yet we ask sometimes if these are 
not the pictures of selfish fancy; if we 
would have our children always children, 
and so despoil them of the great experiences 
that come through maturer knowledge. We 
may remember, with real grief, some day 
when they kneeled on the chair at home to 
watch the older children passing on their 
way to school, with joyous anticipation of 
the time when they too should troop to that 
delightful goal ; we feel as though they had 
been cheated of a joy, deprived of a promised 
right. Still we know school was only like 
a mirage of the desert, a dream of pleasure 
where pleasure was not; doubtless it would 
have been bitter and hard to them, as it was 
to most of us, and they would have found 
happiness there only by reason of the buoy- 
ant temperament of childhood, which finds 
happiness every where. With just as much 
pain, too, do we remember, one by one, all 
the hopes we had of their future here, the 
delights we had in store for them. But is it 
they, or we ourselves, who miss these de- 
lights? For are not the delights they have 
infinitely before any of the little vitiated 
ones of earth, which dwindle, peak, and pine 
in the thought that dares compare them ? 

But it is not for long time or very fre- 
quently that the chiding thought recurs as 
to whether we would have our darlings still 





remain children, or would have them go on 
increasing in grace and power till they be- 
came mighty spirits with the mightiest. It 
was BURKE who said his dead child had be- 
come his ancestor; but to few of us would 
that be a happy imagination. We want to 
continue the childhood of whose growth, of 
whose vision and contemplation, we have 
been deprived; the mighty spirit would be 
a stranger to us, the little child would be 
ourown. And for ¢j,e child’s part, is it not 
joy enough t0 he a child in heaven? Can 
sweeter fate be given to one born of wom- 
an? Can we not imagine that the mere 
state of childhood there is a glorious en- 
largement upon childhood here? And as a 
thousand years with God are but as one day, 
can we not hope that childhood may wait 
till our little span is passed, and we can join 
it and see it expanding into something more 
brilliant and beautiful than thought can 
now conceive, something all the more brill- 
iant and beautiful for the long time it has 
waited under “the light of God’s own smile?” 

And if it has been, then, but a doubtfal 
selfishness on our part to wish to keep our 
children still children in that land of prom- 
ise, certainly it is a lovely selfishness that 
finds balm in the thought of their bliss 
there, that holds no jealous regard, but only 
grateful love, for the great guardian spirits 
that have them perhaps in care, that pic- 
tures, as the most perfect dream the heart 
can hold, some scene when the gracious 
Lord, walking in His garden where the little 
children are, pauses in passing by to look 
down a moment and smile upon the trans- 
figured face of our little one. And we take 
courage in our loss and sorrow, knowing 
that omnipotent love rules the universe, and 
remembering that 


“ what is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 








“CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS AND 
CONFIDENT TO-MORROWS.” 


ASSACHUSETTS, who so politely sent 
out cards for the first Centennial fes- 
tivities, and so warmly welcomed her crowd- 
ing guests, might have found in her own 
Constitution the suggestion of that delight- 
ful reunion, had she needed other hint than 
her fine instinct of hospitality. In chapter 
five of that monumental compact her citi- 
zens are required, among other exactions, 
“in all future periods of the commonwealth 
to countenance and inculcate the principles 
of humanity and general benevolence, public 
and private charity, industry and frugality, 
punctuality and honesty in their dealings, 
sincerity, good humor, and all social affections 
and generous sentiments among the people.” 
Honesty, punctuality, frugality, were the in- 
heritance of the colonists of Massachusetts 
Bay, and were emphasized as a matter of 
course. But the ancestry which bequeath- 
ed these qualities slighted the social capac- 
ities, and, as MACAULAY said, hated bear- 
baiting not because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the specta- 
tors. One would say that more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years of colonial struggle, and 
harder knocks than even New Englanders 
had received, would have been needed to 
exalt “ good humor and all social affections” 
to equal dignity with the sterner virtues. 

It was JOHN ADAMs, the Colossus of Inde- 
pendence, as JEFFERSON called him, who was 
so persuaded of the value of pleasantness 
as to make its maintenance a constitution- 
al obligation. No sentimentalist was that 
sturdy patriot, but a man of wide reading, 
of wider observation, of admirable judgment. 
He feared, he relates, that the clause he had 
proposed might be stricken out on reflec- 
tion; “but the whole was received very 
kindly, and passed the Convention unani- 
mously without amendment.” 

Five years later the colonial rebel against 
the English crown had become the Ameri- 
can minister at the court of St.James. In 
his address to the King on his presentation 
he said: “I shall esteem myself the happiest 
of men if I can be instrumental in recom- 
mending my country more and more to your 
Majesty’s royal benevolence, and in restor- 
ing entire esteem, confidence, and affection, 
or, in better words, the old good nature and 
the old good humor, between peoples who, 
though separated by an ocean, and under dif- 
ferent governments, have the same language, 
a similar religion, and kindred bloods.” 

It was, perhaps, from the able CLARENDON 
that the abler Apams received and bettered 
the instruction. More than a century be- 
fore, addressing Parliament after the Resto- 
ration, the Lord Chancellor had said: “My 
lords and gentlemen, the King is a suitor to 
you, makes his suit very heartily, that you 
will join with him in restoring this whole 
nation to its primitive temper and integrity, 
to its old good manners, its old good humor, 
and its old good nature. Good nature—a vir- 
tue so peculiar to you, so appropriated by 





God Almighty to this nation, that it can be 
translated into no other language, hardly 
practiced by any other people.” 

Thus, from a like experience of the bit- 
terness of civil war, the heats of partisan 
politics, the centrifugal force of anger and 
harshness in the moral world, these two 
statesmen had brought the same belief in 
the cohesive power of tolerance, sweetness, 
patience, slowness to take offense, cheerful- 
ness, serenity of spirit, which are implied in 
the terms good nature and good humor. 
They saw that a high civilization could be 
founded only on mutual good faith, mutual 
forbearance, mutual regard. They saw that 
to get a man’s best, the community, society, 
the state, must expect his best. They saw, 
in a word, what LINCOLN saw when he said 
that we must go forward with malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, to secure 
those great national ends at which we aimed. 

But if this frame of mind be vital to the 
commonwealth, that body-politic can derive 
it only from its citizens. Those citizens can 
attain it only by its studious culture at home. 
We are not aserene people. If there is more 
force and quickness in us than in our cousins 
across the water, we pay for it with greater 
‘wear and tear to brain and nerves. We are 
thinner, paler, crosser. And perhaps that 
English good humor and good nature, that 
pleasure in existence which a healthy race 
feels under favoring skies and transmutes 
into a general benevolence, may have faded 
into a chill endurance through the succes- 
sive American generations. 

In fact, with migration there must be 
evolved a new type of man. The Asiatics 
overran Egypt, but the resulting Egyptian 
was not Asiatic in nature or civilization. 
The Teutons occupied England, but the An- 
glo-Saxon is not an exiled Teuton. And 
though the Anglo-American has parted with 
something of the succulence, the composure, 
the sturdiness, of his ancestry, the change is 


not lost if he develop new moral force to, 


control his new acuteness. Our form of 
government demands more manliness of ev- 
ery man than any other which the world 
has seen. And it must be remembered that 
every great empire preceding ours has be- 
come a despotism because there was not 
enough of intelligent co-operation among 
the people, “of good humor and all social 
affections,” to maintain liberty. 

It is to the households of the land, then, 
and to the mothers and wives whose spirit 
determines the atmosphere of those house- 
holds, that we are to look for the mainte- 
nance of this cardinal virtue. And because 
good humor is very dependent upon phys- 
ical estate, the health of the body will oft- 
en measure the sweetness of the disposition. 
The mother’s responsibility for this allied 
wholesomeness begins, indeed, with the ante- 
natal existence of her child, and never ends, 
since he must carry through this life into 
the next the possibilities which he inherits. 
But American mothers, as a rule, have far 
more social ambition than money, far more 
brains than physical strength, far more force 
than patience. They are careful and tron- 
bled about many things, ready to work for 
husband and children till they drop down, 
intent, of necessity, on dinner and clothes, 
and making habitual sacrifice of higher 
things. Worn out with the pressure and 
worry of low cares which seem inevitable, 
they grow irritable, sharp, exacerbating. 
Husband and children catch their tone from 
the dominant key in the domestic dishar- 
mony. There is bickering and wrangling 
where there should be graciousness. The 
boys marry, and are likely enough to be do- 
mestic tyrants. The girls marry, and are 
not impossible shrews. 

In the present state of domestic service 
the cares of the average housekeeper are 
much too heavy. The only remedy is to 
simplify them, since they can not be put 
off. Let breakfast and dinner and tea be 
meals of civilization, and not cannibal feasts 
whereat the poor mother is regularly served 
up. It is simple food that gives lustre to 
the eye, force to the hand, wit to the brain, 
sweetness to the spirit. It is simple cloth- 
ing whose making leaves leisure for rest, 
for culture, for the promotion of “ good hu- 
mor and all social affections.” 

With this reformed housekeeping, and the 
consequent repairs of the nervous system, 
would come a tacit avoidance of all those 
disputed topics which are forever coming 
up for judgment in households of positive 
opinions and imperfect self-control. This 
sort of differing and of endless argument 
without result corrodes the soundest affec- 
tion. Sincere and conscientious men and 
women, if their nerves are unstrung and 
their diet too oppressive, are more tyran- 
nical, more bitter, more persistent sowers 
of tares, than the wicked themselves. It 
was a wise man who said, “It is better to 
decide a case wrongly than to get into a 
wrong state of mind.” 

Again, that simple living which is to leave 
leisure for culture will enable women to see 
the relative value of things and not to 
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worry about trifles, which, after all, are the 
hidden rocks whereon our serenity goes to 
pieces. Life will not then be darkened be- 
cause an ink-spot fell on the parlor table- 
cloth, or the tired servant uttered an im- 
pertinence, or John slammed the entry door, 
or Jane broke a lamp chimney, or their fa- 
ther forgot this morning his usual farewell 
kiss. Nor will each offender be chastened 
with an angry word or a forbearing gloom 
of countenance. Less time and thought 
will be given to the making over of last 
year’s alpaca. by WortnH’s elaborate pat- 
terns, less grief to its short-comings. More 
time and interest will be invested in the 
children’s games and the great concerns of 
the world as they lie open in books and pa- 
pers. So much labor to small ends will not 
be attempted that it can’ be accomplished 
only at the cost of that noble being which is 
a more helpful gift to the world than the 
most energetic doing. 

The domestic and national value of this 
good humor can not be exaggerated, or the 
religious duty of its cultivation. Just at 
this centennial season mankind is justified 
in asking what is the value of the national 
character which America is contributing to 
the world. That it has strength, capacity, 
energy, courage, is already proved. But 
these qualities alone make hardly more than 
the filibuster. Our viking ancestors had 
them all centuries ago. Whether the sweet- 
ness and light which transmute the filibus- 
ter into the hero are to be the new man’s 
depends chiefly on the new woman. And 
to her thoughtful consideration we commend 
Mr. JoHN ADAMS’s views. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE LOUIS XV. JACKET, WITH APRON AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 


HE stylish suit illustrated on page 628, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is now ready, 
is exceedingly popular, and will doubtless grow 
in favor, as it is appropriate for the warm cos- 
tumes of winter. Its conspicuous feature is the 
Louis XV. jacket, which is suitable alike for the 
house and street. Two kinds of material, one 
plain and the other figured, or else one of silk 
and the other of wool goods, are used for this 
jacket. The sleeves and waistcoat are alike, 
but the jacket is different; this gives the effect 
of a sleeveless jacket over a plain waistcoat or 
vest-basque. ‘The French fashion of making 
the sleeves striped and the jacket plain is follow- 
ed here; the reverse may be used if the wearer 
chooses. ‘The waistcoat is made of dress lining, 
and only that part of the front that is visible is 
faced with the plaid or striped Algerienne or 
other figured goods employed. This waistcoat 
fits the figure smoothly ; it is long, like a basque, 
in front, while the back is cut off at the belt, like 
that of a plain round waist. It is buttoned up 
closely to the throat, and a cord on the lower 
edge is its only trimming; this lower edge may 
be rounded or sharply pointed, or else cut in two 
points. The waistcoat may be attached to the 
jacket, or it may be made entirely separate. If 
the jacket is of black silk, cashmere, or any fabric 
that may be worn with other dresses, it should 
be left quite separate; but if it is designed to 
form part of only one suit, it should be sewed to 
the waistcoat in the shoulder seams and around 
the armholes. The seams under the arms and 
in the back should be free of the tight waistcoat, 
as they hang loosely, The jacket has an English 
back, with broad side bodies; it is quite short 
and jaunty behind, and slopes to a sharp point 
on the sides near the front; it is fastened by a 
bow across the chest or at the throat, and from 
thence falls open, disclosing the waistcoat. The 
plain turned-over collar is of the doubled mate- 
rial, and is somewhat in the Byron shape. The 
sleeves are close coat shape, with a plain cuff. In 
using striped stuffs for the sleeves the stripes are 
made to go around the arm if the arm is long, 
or lengthwise if the arm is short; diagonal stripes 
meeting in the seams are effective ; plaid sleeves 
are also cut on the bias. The pockets of the 
jacket are placed on the sides, and are square- 
cornered. 

The long apron is made of the material used 
for the waistcoat and sleeves. It is of very sim- 
ple shape, amply long, clinging to the figure, is 
rounded on the sides, meets over the tournure, 
and is finished behind by four long loops and 
ends of sash ribbon, or of gres grain or velvet cut 
from the piece and matching the jacket. The 
lower skirt is of the plain stuff, trimmed with 
flounces of the same and pleating of the striped 


‘oods. 

Suits of this kind will be made of solid-colored 
Knickerbocker and camel’s-hair of various brown 
shades trimmed with stripes of brown wool braid, 
and of gray, blue, and green shades trimmed 
with black braid. The entire jacket will have 
lengthwise stripes of braid an inch wide, or else 
the jacket will be plain, and horizontal stripes of 
braid will trim the vest and sleeves. A plain 
edge with a binding or row of braid upon it is 
considered stylish for these jackets, but knife 
pleatings, fringes, and fur borders will also be 
used. These woolen suits are intended for trav- 
eling and general wear, but the same design will 
be carried out in silk and velvet for handsomer 
costumes, The new striped and plaid velvets 
will be used for the jacket, with a plain velvet or 
else a silk waistcoat and sleeves. Costumes of 
striped silk combined with plain are similarly 
made. Young girls and misses wear Louis XV. 
suits of plain cashmeres, striped Algerienne, and 
Scotch plaids, 





WEDDING DRESSES. 


A great many trousseaux are made in Septem- 
ber for the weddings that take place later in the 
autumn. The new fabrics for wedding dresses 
are creamy white brocaded silks, or else white 
with the faintest pink tinge, covered with bro- 
‘eaded white roses. There are also very rich 
white velvets with blocks and broken plaids of 
heavy pile, and also matelassé velvets with raised 
leaf and arabesque patterns. White rose bro- 
caded silks in cream and in snow tints are $7 a 
yard ; those with scroll and leaf pattern are $6. 
Some of these rich bridal dresses are made in 
princesse shape. They are quite plain as low 
down as the knee, but below this they are richly 
flounced with plain gros grain and lace. Others 
are made with a long cuirass basque with sleeves 
of point lace, or else transparent sleeves of some 
kind. The cuirass has a jabot of lace straight 
down the back and down the front. The Lam- 
balle fichu of lace or of the silk edged with lace 
trims other basques. White roses will be much 
worn mixed with orange blossoms for bridal 

res. A new way of arranging garlands on 
the tablier is shown in the engraving on our first 
page. 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS. 

Double-breasted English walking jackets have 
not yet gone out of fashion. They are being 
made in large numbers for fall and winter wraps. 
The materials employed are Scotch Cheviots, 
diagonal cloths as finely twilled as vigogne, and 
other soft wool cloths. The trimmings are broad 
Titan braids, loosely woven, like Panama canvas, 
and buttons covered with this braid. Black is 
the prevailing color. They cost from $15 to $18. 


THE PRINCESSE DRESS. 


It is said the princesse dress meets with con- 
tinued favor in Paris. It is made like a simple 
Gabrielle, with waist and skirt in one, some full- 
ness behind, and ample trimmings around the 
edge. An effort is being made to do away with 
the trimming, and have very rich materials per- 
fectly plain. A quaint reticule pocket of oval 
shape is pendent on one side, 


NATTE SILKS, ETC. 


The novelties in fall silks are now displayed 
on counters of retail stores, and some idea of 
their prices is obtained. One of the most taste- 
ful novelties is natte silk in loosely matted tress- 
es woven in basket checks. This is meant for 
over dresses to be used with velvet or plain gros 
grain, and costs $4 50 a yard. It comes in all 
the dark stylish shades for suits, such as myrtle 
green, prune, seal brown, slate blue, gray, navy 
blue, and black. Moyen-fge brocaded silks of 
single color, blue, green, or brown, are also shown 
for parts of suits. They measure twenty-four 
inches, and cost $3 50 a yard. 


GROS GRAINS. 


The winter gros grains are exceedingly soft 
and of medium fine reps. They are to be made 
up in connection with plain and figured velvets 
and with natte silks; hence merchants have im- 
ported them in shades to match the handsome 
novelties just described. At every large house 
the announcement is made that myrtle green, 
seal brown, and slate blue will be the leading 
colors. Prices range lower than those of last 
season. Dress silks begin as low as $1 50 a 
yard, in new colors as well as black, and in- 
crease to $5 or $6. For $3 and even less can 
be bought handsome gros grains for costumes. 
Trimming silks in all the rich dark shades are 
$1 35 a yard. Striped silks for parts of cos- 
tumes, black with a colored stripe, can be bought 
for 75 cents a yard in qualities that formerly sold 
for $1. 

HAND-WOVEN SILKS. 


Hand-woven black silks are highly commend- 
ed by reliable merchants. They are spun and 
woven entirely by hand instead of by the power- 
loom. ‘They are richly repped lustrous blue- 
black silks, very soft, and finely finished ; and as 
this softness and lustre are in the silk itself, they 
are not lost by They are imported in 
four different grades, and sold for $2, $2 50, $3, 
and $3 50 a yard. They are said to wear better 
than any other silks. ‘Those at $3 are as rich 
and lustrous as many silks sold for $4 or $5 a 
yard, 


STRIPED ALGERIENNE AND OTHER WOOLENS. 


Striped Algerienne like that represented in 
the Louis XV. costume is the fashionable wool- 
en fabric in Paris, and is being largely sold here. 
It comes in gray, brown, and black grounds, and 
has irregular stripes of darker shades than the 
ground interspersed with occasional lines of 
white or of color, such as blue, red, or gold. It 
is very similar to the stuff known last winter as li- 
mousine. It is double fold, measuring about for- 
ty-five inches in width, and costs $2 50 a yard. 

The genuine Knickerbockers are thick, rough- 
looking gray and brown goods of soft, pliable 
texture, in plain, mottled, striped, and plaid pat- 
terns. These will doubtless be very popular. 
They are single width, and cost $1 25 a yard. 
Woolen matelassé goods, made in the Jacquard 
loom, with raised figures representing brocades 
and matelassé patterns, are $2 a yard for single- 
width stuffs. They have brown, black, or blue 
grounds, with figures of the same color, or else 
in contrast. The new flecked woolens called 
Snows of Spitzbergen are very thick, yet soft 
and flexible as camel’s-hair. ‘They have gray, 
brown, or black grounds, with white snowy 
flakes, are forty-five inches wide, and cost from 
$3 to $3 50 a yard. 

Plain camel’s-hair of the finest quality costs 
$4 50a yard. It is brought out this season in 
myrtle green and blue, as well as in the brown 
and gray shades worn last winter. Finely twill- 
ed vigogne in quaint plaids, with brown grounds, 
barred with blue or prune-color, is forty-eight 





inches wide, and costs $1 75 a yard. Other 
double-width twilled goods show green and black 
plaids, black and blue, and plum-color with gray. 
These cost from $1 25 to $2 50 a yard. Plain 
single-width plaids are sold for 50 cents. Many 
tartan plaids are shown; as usual, the Forty- 
second plaid of blue and green is most popular 
of all Scotch plaids. 
ENGLISH PRINTS AND CAMBRICS. 

English calicoes are in the plaid patterns so 
popular in wool stuffs. They come in blocks, 
cross-bars, and in bias plaids as well as in plain 
ones. Shaded brown plaids, black barred with 
violet, blue barred with black or with white, and 
black plaided with gold are the best patterns. 
These colors are also shown in irregular stripes. 
Price 28 cents. The soft-finished cambrics imi- 
tate twilled Cheviots, and have diagonal stripes 
and plaids. Blue, brown, and gray are the pre- 
vailing colors. Navy blue grounds are barred 
with white in Greek key pattern. The slate 
blues are also pretty. These goods are a yard 
wide, and cost 28 cents. They are being made 
up with side-pleated basques, or else with loose 
basques. They have long round over - skirts 
plainly hemmed, or else bordered with a stripe 
of calico. The lower skirt may also be quite 
plain, but one gathered flounce does not detract 
from the neat style appropriate for such dresses. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE hardest-working student of the age works 
at a time when most persons are asleep. M. Lir- 
TRE, the gh, goes to bed about the 
hour when M. Turers, the early-rising states- 
man, gets up. M. Lirrré flourishes upon night- 
work. Heis very little the junior of i. THIERS, 
being seventy-four, and is quite as healthy, pos- 
sibly quite as happy, and most certainly quite as 
wise, so far as bogk-learning is concerned, as the 
ex- President. At twenty-eight Lirrr& was a 
polyglot. He cguld have told a woman “I love 
thee” in ten languages, yet did not say this in 
one, but took care of his old mother while she 
lived. Afterward he married a portionless girl. 
He was not an entire stranger to politics. He 
earried a gun during the revolution of 1830, he 
wrote articles during that of 1848, and he is a 
member of the present National Assembly, but 
never speaks; he prefers to be silent in twelve 
languages.- If all the letters in his dictionary 
(every word of which he wrote) were put in a 
row, they would stretch nearly fifty miles, and 
this is only a portion of his work. 

—The health of Mr. Ropert Date Owen is 
improving so rapidly that his physicians antici- 
pate his entire recovery at an early day. 

—Colonel Higernson, in his brief biogra hies 
of eminent living English statesmen, says of Mr. 
GLapsTong: “ He is never seen to so much ad- 
van as when, at the close of a long discus- 
sion, he rises in the midst of a crowded House, 
impatient for the division, to reply to Mr. Dis- 
RAELI or Mr. Harpy. The readiness with which 
he — to a speech just delivered is amazing. 
He will take up one after another the arguments 
of his au and examine them and debate 
them with as much precision and fluency as 
though he had spent weeks in the preparation 
of his answer. ...The excitement, too, which pre- 
vails around him always infects him strongly; 
his pale face twitches, his magnificent voice quiv- 
ers, his body sways from side to side, as he pours 
forth argument, pleading, and invective strange- 
ly intermingled ....As he draws to a close some- 
thing like a calm comes over the scene, and upon 
both sides men listen eagerly to his words, anx- 
ious to catch each sentence of his peroration, al- 
ways delivered with an artistic care which only 
one other member of Parliament can equal, and 
seldom failing to impress the House with its 
beauty. Then itis that his great powers are 
seen to their fullest advantage—voice and accent 
and gesture all giving force and life to the words 
which he utters.”’ 

—The enormously wealthy Mrs. Hicks, widow, 
of New York, fine-looking, accomplished, and 
lady-like, is giving entertainments in London in 
princessly style. We note by the London Morn- 
ing Post of July 23 that on the previous day she 
gave a dinner party at Claridge’s Hotel, her 
— being his Excellency the Netherlands 

inister and Comtesse de Bylandt, the Earl 
and Countess of Stadbroke, Viscount CaMPDEN, 
Viscountess STRANGFORD, Lord and Lady Ca- 
moys, Lord and Lady Stourton, Lord Hoveu- 
ton, Lord and Lady O'Hagan, Lady HERBERT 
of Lea, Baroness de Hiigel, Hon. ARTHUR KIN- 
NAIRD, Sir Jonun and Hon. Lady Sesrieut, Mr. 
and Lady Constance BELLINGHAM, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Francis Seymour, Admiral Sir Av- 
@ustus CLIFFORD, Colonel CHESEBROUGH o- 
retary United States legation), Vice-Admiral Sir 
Hastings YELVERTON, General Bapgav, Hon. 
and Rev. GILBERT TaLBot, Monsignor CaPEL, 
Mr. Howarp of Corby, Mrs. TaLBor, Mrs. HER- 
VEY and Miss Hervey, Mr. VaueHan. 

—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE comes of 
patrician ancestry. His father, Admiral Swin- 
BURNE, is the son of Sir JoHN SWINBURNE, & per- 
son whose life is well worth reading. Swin- 
BURNE’S mother is the daughter of the late Earl 
of Ashburnham, whose family, though one of 
them was the closest follower of Cuarzs I. to 
his death, afterward held sensibly aloof from the 
cause of the later Stuarts, and increased in 
wealth and titles. Sw1inBuRNE was five years at 
school, four of which were passed at Eton. He 
never cared for any pursuit, sport, or study as a 
youngster, except poetry, riding, and swimming ; 
and though as a boy his verses may have been 
bad enough, he was far from bad at the two lat- 
ter. — bred by the sea, he was a good oars- 
man, and is vain to this day of having scaled a 
well-known cliff on the south coast, ever before 
and ever since reputed to be inaccessible. Swrn- 
BURNE’S friends all know and joke him about his 
life-long fondness (which he has always found 
reciprocated) for very little children and very old 
persons. Of the latter he has known two grand 
examples in his grandfather and WALTER Sav- 
AGE LANDOR, and last summer he made the ac- 

uaintance of Mr. TRELAWNEY, the friend of 

HELLEY, of Byron, and of Greece—a triad of 
Titans, of whom one was a giant of genius. 





The present piratical old hero calis SWINBURNE 
the last of ea = who, he thought, all died 
with Brron. The larger portion of his time is 
— at his residence, Holmwood, Henley-on- 

hames, where he is pretty steadily occupied 
with his untiring pen, turning out his lyrical 
verse and glowing critical prose with equal fa- 
cility and vigor. At times he runs up to Lon- 
don for a few days’ communing with h friends, 
among whom Rossetti and Morris are perhaps 
the most distinguished. 

—JENNY LInD, as she appeared at a party re- 
cently in London, is thus described: “She 
dresses her hair in precisely the same style as 
when in America twenty-five years ago, It is 
but slightly tinged with frost, and is nearly as 
full and flowing as of yore. Age has more par- 
ticularly left its imprint in the shape of crows’- 
feet on her chin and neck, and at the corner of 
her eyes and mouth. She has the same blended 
expression of firmness and sweetness of temper, 
the same winning smile, and the same simplicit 
of behavior. She was dressed in a dark ash-col- 
ored silk, with a rich India shawl thrown loose- 
ly over her shoulders, On her head was a small 
straw hat prot Sy short white plume. She 
was accompanied by her husband and two love- 
ly daughters, aged about eighteen and twenty, 
looking very much as their gifted mother did 
at their age. Mr. GoLpscumipt shows the ef- 
fect of age and study, his head being bald and 
shining.”’ 

—Marshal Bazartne is said to have recently 
visited Copenhagen for the purpose of soliciting 
the intervention of a high personage to obtain 
service for himself in the Russian army. His ef- 
forts are said to have completely failed. 

—In a recent number of the London Times ap- 

red a correspondence between Lady ANNE 
Noert Biunt and Mr. Disrag xt, the president 
of the Byron Memorial Committee, relative to 
the erection of the proposed memorial to that 
oet. Speaking on behalf of herself and Lord 

VENTWORTH (another grandchild of the poet), 
Miss Le1eH, his niece, and others of the family, 
Lady BLunT says they “ have not forgotten that 
when Lord Byron’s remains were brought back 
to England they were refused a resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, that it was left to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Lereu, and his friend, Mr. Hoppovss— 
perhaps the two who loved him best—to bury 
him, and that together they placed a tablet to 
his memory. What their affection then deemed 
suitable we still hold to be enough, nor can we 
think that the addition of a slab placed by.sub- 
scription in Hucknall Church would add any 
thing to the dignity of the poet’s tomb. At 
least it is not for the public, which denied a 
worthier grave, to take now, after fifty years, 
unasking, from his family the guardianship of 
their dead.”” Lady Bunt is sure that if the com- 
mittee had been made aware of this it would not 
have passed the resolution to which the family 
object, but no opportunity was offered them of 
expressing their opinion. Mr. DisraE1i’s reply 
is simply an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the letter. The committee are now in a some- 
what awkward position, and they have a delicate 
task to decide between the desire of the gen- 
eral — and the private feelings of the poet’s 
family. 

—Epmunp Yates, in the London World, writ- 
ing of Mr. DELang, editor of the London Times, 
says: “‘Upon the death of Barnes the Times 
was established upon a pedestal of greatness and 
— from which no subsequent efforts have 

een able to dislodge it. Barnes himself was 
not merely the acutest and most accomplished 
writer of his time; he was the first newspaper 
editor who fairly showed the statesmen of his 
day what the power of the press might be, and 
the negotiations which took place between 
Barnes and Lord Lynpuurst both before and 
after the Reform Bill of 1882 would furnish an 
interesting and important chapter in the secret 
political history of the period. Mr. DreLtane 
owed it, therefore, to his predecessor that he 
was on his immediate installment in Nein J 
house Square an eminent personage. Through- 
out his career as editor of the Times he has stead- 
ily and conspicuously increased the prestige and 
the dignity of his position; and to dwell upon 
the chief lectente of that career would be to 
write the political, and in great part the social, 
history of the last three decades. It may seem 
a hard and unworthy thing to say that Mr. Dr- 
LANE is at the present moment one of the very 
few London editors who are welcomed, and not 
merely received or tolerated, at the great houses 
of London. But it is the severe fact.” 

—On the whole, the best personal sketch we 
have seen of M. Turers is the following, by a 
French correspondent of the London Times: 
‘“*M. TutErs is the third republican pretender, 
and it is scarcely necessary to describe him. 
That pink-white face, half womanish, half child- 
ish, illuminated by two eyes full of mischief be- 
hind gold spectacles; that restless mouth; that 
broad and polished forehead, surmounted by 
tufted hair white as snow—all these character- 
istics, all, even to his gray hat and brown coat, 
whatever his detractors may say to the contrary, 
belong to history, and are even already histor- 
ical. And he himself exhibits the curious con- 
tradictions set forth by his face. He has all the 
cleverness, all the attractiveness, of the woman, 
with the impatience, the unretlecting passions 
and the unjustifiable sulkiness of the child. If 
he wishes to be seductive, he is coquettish, and 
a person loses all charm in his eyes as soon as he 
is sure of having conquered him. Like a wom- 
an, he has always distrusted every one except 
himself. Like a child, what he excels in is dem- 
olition ; and every time when he has been called 
upon to build, he has hastened to abandon pow- 
er 4c become once more a destroyer. Like a 
woman or a child, he has more perception than 
audacity; but the day when he did the most au- 
dacious thing of his life was the day when he 

rotested courageously against the late war. 
Bn that day he conquered the supreme power 
of his country, and, despite all calumnies, was 
then patriotic and devoted. Ata later date he 
knew how to appease an enemy but little dis- 
posed to be indulgent; and it was by his efforts 
and by his policy that France got rid of, the for- 
eign occupation two or three years earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. The diffi- 
culty consisted not in paying the indemnity, but 
in getting the Germans to accept it, and it re- 
quired all the subtlety of such a character to 
conquer the hesitation of the victor on this 
point; but while liberating his country, he di- 
vided the Assembly and placed delivered France 
face to face with a tumultuous crowd in which 
discord reigned.” 
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four loops, placing them on each 
other, 4 ch., 4 de. on the third 
and fourth of the next four 
loops, placing them on each 
other, twice fasten togeth- 
er the next four loops 
with 1 sc,, and repeat 
from *, 2d round, 























Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese edgings are worked with different kinds 
of mignardise, and with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80. For the edging shown by Fig. 1 use 
mignardise furnished on one side with single 
loops and on the other side with five loops 
woven on one loop, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Begin the edging on the side of the 
mignardise which is furnished with fivefold 
loops, working as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 5 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 5 loops, 
11 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 
five loops. 2d 
5 


set alternately on an India rubber ball, which is cut 
through. The upper edge of the basket is furnished 
with a net worked with blue saddler’s silk in netting, 
and ornamented 3 st. (stitch) from the under edge with 
a border of white silk (see Fig. 3). The basket is 
lined with blue silk, and on the handle are set bows 
of blue silk ribbon. To make the basket take an 
India rubber ball fourteen inches and a half in 
diameter, cut off one-third of the ball, and sew a 
steel ring to the edge, at the same time stretch- 
ing the ball somewhat. Cover the outside of 
the ball with Manila braid and bias strips of 
blue silk, which are laid in folds, and set on 
as shown by the illustration. For the net 
work with double blue saddler’s silk on a 
mesh three-quarters 
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Crocuet RoseTTE FOR SETTING TOGETHER LTRS 
Tipixs, ETC. iz. 
Mii 
the preceding round, five times alternately 1 sc. on 
the next 4 ch., 5 ch., then 1 sc. on the same 4 ch., 
3 sc. on the upper veins of the next 3 of the 
following 4 dc., pass over 1 st., twice 1 sc. 
on the vein before the next sc., then 1 sc. 
on the vein before the next de., and repeat 
from *. 8d round.—On the 
other side of the mignardise al- 
ways alternately fasten together 
<x), the next 4 loops with 1 sc., 4 ch. 


Yarn Basket, 
Figs. 1-3. 
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of the preceding ’ pes em Gaiheciharinhs z strips of blue silk braid is run. The outer edge of the folded part of the net- 


of the mignar- 
dise, which is 
furnished with 
single loops, 
work always al- 
ternately 1 cross 
double crochet 
on the next two 
loops of the mi- 
gnardise ; for 
each cross dou- 
ble crochet work 
1 stc. (short tre- 
ble crochet) on 
the next loop, 
only half finish- 
ing it, however, 
then 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 
the following 
loop, finish the 
ste., 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the middle 
vertical veins of 
the stc., 2 ch. 
4th round.—Al- 
Fig. 1.—Yarn Basket. ps. Rt 


Ata each stitch in the 
(See Figs. 2 and 8.) preceding round. 


For the edg- 
es mes ing shown by 

Ad Lemmettctd ! 3 rt Fig. 2 use mi- 
a . eee =gnardise furnish- 
I: Ss; ed on both sides 
with four loops 
woven on one 
long loop. Ist 
round.—On one 
Fig. 1.—Borper.—Beap Emprowery. “ie of the mi- 


ting is also trimmed with a crocheted round of white silk, 
for which alternately work 5 dc. on the thread between the 
two knots, 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st. (see Fig. 2). 
The handle consists of two 
pieces of Manila braid turned 
toward each other with the 
straight edges; on these braids 
a strip of card-board half an 
inch wide, twenty-two inches 
and a half long, and covered 
with blue silk, is fastened by 
means of a cross seam of white 
silk and chain stitch rows of 
blue saddler’s silk. Bows of 
blue silk ribbon finish the ends 
and the middle of the handle 
at the top. 


Collars.—Point Lace, 
Tatting, Guipure, and 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


To work the collar shown by Inrant’s Crocuet Boor. 
Fig. 1 three different kinds of 
point lace braid are required. Transfer the design to linen, 
run on the narrow point lace braid along the outlines and 
the leaf-like design figures, which are cut from the wide 
braid; this braid is woven in the manner shown by Figs. 2 
and 3, page 605, 
Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 38, Vol. 
VIl.; sew on 
the tatted fig- 
ures, which are 
worked in dif- 
ferent ways, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration, and 
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sew woven picots. In order to join 
the separate figures stretch bars of 
fine thread, which are wound with 
the working thread going back, 
and work the wheels inside of 
the rosette-like figures. 

For the collar shown by 
Fig. 2 work the foundation 
in white and guipure em- 
broidery on Swiss muslin 
or batiste, and the border 
on the outer edge in 
point lace and tatting. 
To work the collar 
transfer the design 
to linen, run on the 
material and point 
lace braid along 
the outlines, and 
fasten the ends 
of the braid 
with several 
stitches on the 
braid which 
edges the 
foundation. 
Border the 
outer edge 
of the 
corner 
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figures with woven picots. Run the " 
outlines on the foundation with cot- 
ton, stretch the connecting bars, cov- 
er them with button-hole stitches, 
edge the design figures with half- 
polka stitches, and work the remain- 
ing embroidery in satin, back, and 
lace stitch. "Work the requisite num- 
ber of tatted figures for the outer 
edge of the collar as follows: * With 
two threads (shuttles), 4 ds. (double 
stitch, consisting of one stitch 
left, one stitch right) on the foun- 
dation thread, close to this, and 
with one thread only; work one 
ring of 4 ds., 6 p. (picot) sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds., 4:ds.5 re- 
peat seven times from *, but in 
every repetition, instead of work- 
ing the first p., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring; and in 
the last repetition, besides this, 
fasten to the first p. of the first 
ring, instead of working the last 
p. Sew on the finished figures 
as shown by the illustration, join 
them with the point lace braid 
with several stitches, and then Ae 
work the lace figures inside of the braid in point de reprise, as shown by 
the illustration. Finally, separate the work from the linen foundation, and 
cut away the material between the design figures. 









Gentleman’s Knitted Hunting Gloves, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue glove Fig. 1 is worked with brown knit- 
ting wool and steel knitting-needles entirely knit 
plain, excepting the under edge, which is worked 
in ribbed design. Begin the glove on the under 


















































zephyr worsted and steel knitting- ~ 
needles. ‘The outside of the hand § 
is worked in a ribbed design, and | 
the inside is all knit plain. The = 
thumb and forefinger are open = 
at the ends. Begin the glove 
on the under edge with a 
foundation of 60 st., and 
on these work, always go- 
ing forward, 46 rounds 
in a ribbed design, con- 
sisting of always alter- 
nately 2 k. (knit plain), 
2 p. (purled). In 
the 47th round be- 
gin the widening 
for the thumb 
gore, working 2 
st. each on the 
second st. and 
on the st. be- 
fore the last in 
this round, 
Repeat this 
widening 
in every 
third fol- 

lowing 
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APPLICATION AND SATIN 
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met round to the 80th inclusive in the 
same manner, always on the st. of 
the last widening which are nearest 
the outer edge, so that the st. inside 
of the gore are increased by 2 in * 
every widening round, and the gore 
counts 24 st. in the 80th round, 
After the last widening round fo 
the thumb gore take up the st. of 
the latter on separate needles, cast 
on 2 st. anew, and with these 26 
st. work the thumb 23 rounds 
high, always going forward, and 
then cast off the st. Continue 
the hand, working 35 rounds 
more. After finishing the 35th 
round, begin the forefinger, tak- 
ing up the first 8 st. and the last 
8 st. of the preceding round from 
the hand on two separate needles, 
cast on five st. anew on a third 
needle, and on these 21 st. work 
36 rounds always going forward, 
and then cast off the st. ‘Take 
up the lower veins of the 5 st. cast 
on for the forefinger on the nee- 
dles, and on both sides of these 
take up 8 st. from the outside and 
8 st. from the inside of the hand, 
and cast on 5 st. anew. On these 26 st. work 45 rounds, always going 
forward, but in the 2d and 4th rounds always knit off together the middle 
2 of the 5 st. cast on anew and the middle 2 
of the 5 st. taken up from the forefinger. Work 
the middle finger into a point, knitting off to- 
gether 2 st. four times at regular intervals in 
every following round, always at the same 
points, until all the st. have been used. Work 
the next finger like the middle finger just de- 


GENTLEMAN’s KnitTTrrep 
MUFFETEE. 
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edge with a foundation of 60 st. (stitch), and on 
these work 20 rounds in a ribbed design, consist- 
ing of always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. 
(purled). 21st-23d rounds.—All knit plain. In 
the 24th round begin the widening for the thumb 
gore, working 2 st. each on the second st., and 
on the st. before the last in this round, and for 
the three ribs on the middle of the hand on the 
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scribed, but shorter and smaller in proportion, 
taking up only 7 st. instead of 8 fram the out- 
side and inside of the hand. For the little 
finger take up the lower veins of the 5 st. cast 
on anew for the preceding finger on needles, 
and with these and the last 14 st. of the hand 
knit 36 rounds, and then work the finger into 
& point. 
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Fig. 1.—GentLemMan’s Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S 
g. 













outside, work 3 single purled st. separated each by 
4 st. knit plain, and repeat this in every second 


Knittep Huntine 
GLOovE. 


following round to the 80th inclusive. Repeat 
the widening for the thumb gore in every third 
following round to the 59th inclusive, always widening on the st. of the 
last widening which is nearest the outer edge of the gore. After the last 
widening take up the st. of the gore on separate needles (there should be 
24 st. in the gore), cast on anew 5 st. on a third needle, and .on these 29 
st. knit 25 rounds, always going forward; but in the 2d and 4th of these 
rounds narrow | st. on each side of the 5 st. cast on anew, 
and in the 6th round knit off together the 2 st. of the last 
narrowings. Having finished the 25th round, cast off the 
st. Continue working the hand, taking up also the lower 
veins of the 5 st. cast on for the thumb on a needle, and 
working 23 rounds on all the st., but in the 3d and 5th 
of these 23 rounds narrow 1 st. at both sides of the st. 


Knitrep Huntine 


Insertions for Lingerie.—White 
GLoveE. 


Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the insertion shown by Fig. 1 transfer 
the design to linen, baste Brussels tulle and Swiss muslin on the latter, 
run the outlines of the design figures with embroidery cotton, and work 
them in half-polka stitch. The veins are also worked in half-polka stitch, 
and the dots in satin stitch. Edge the insertion on the sides with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and cut away the Swiss muslin. 

To work the insertion Fig. 2 transfer the design to Swiss muslin or 
nansook, run the outlines of the design figures with embroidery cotton, 
and work the wheels with fine thread. Edge the design figures with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and work the remaining embroidery in satin stitch. 
Having finished, cut away the material underneath the wheels. 













2 st. of the last 
two  narrow- 
ings. After 
finishing the 
. 82d round be- 
gin the forefinger, taking up from the hand the first 8 
st. and the last 8 st. of the preceding round on two sep- 
arate needles, cast on 5 st. anew on a third neeale, and 
on these 21 st. knit 25 rounds, then cast off. For the 
middle finger take up on needles the lower veins of the 
5 st. cast on for the forefinger, and on both sides of 
these, 8 st. from the outside and 8 st. from the inside 
of the hand, cast on 5 st. anew, and on these 26 st. 
work 32 rounds, then cast off. Work the next finger 
like the middle finger, but only 27 rounds high, and in- 
stead of 8 st., take up only 7 st. from the outside and 
inside of the hand. For the little finger take up the 
lower veins of the 5 st. cast on anew for the preceding 
finger on a needle, and on these veins and the last st. 
of the hand knit 22 rounds, and then cast off the st. 
The hunting glove Fig. 2 is worked with dark green 





Lapy’s Kyitrep Legere. 
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newly taken up, and in the 7th round knit off together the 





Slipper Pattern.—Application and Satin Stitch Embroidery. 
Tue foundation of this slipper is of fawn-colored cloth. For the 
arabesque figures ap- 
ply cloth of the same 
color in a light- 
er shade, and 
for the ribbon 
twined round 
them apply silk 
braid of the 
same color, and 
edge it with but- 
ton-hole stitches of yellow silk. Work the flowers with 
red, white, and blue silk in satin stitch, and the calyxes 
in point Russe and knotted stitch with brown and yel- 
low silk. For the leaves and branches use green and 
brown saddler’s silk, and work the embroidery in satir, 
half-polka, and herring-bone stitch. The chain stitch 
embroidery is worked with brown silk in two shades. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Muffetee. 
Tuts muffetee is worked with black and red tapestry 
worsted in a ribbed design of always alternately 1 k. (knit 










GentTLemMan’s Kyirrep Honxtine 
LEGGING. 


Borpver.—GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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plain), 1 p. (purled). Make-a foundation of 56 
st. (stitch) with black worsted, close it in a ring, 
and work the Ist and 2d rounds in the manner 
described. The 3d-17th rounds are worked 
with red worsted, and the 18th and 19th rounds 
with black worsted. 20th round. —With black 
worsted 1 k., 1 p.; then always alternately with 
red worsted 1 k., with black worsted 1 p., 1 k., 
1 p.; at the end of the round work with black 
worsted 1 p. only. 21st round.—Like the 20th 
round. 22dround.—With black worsted. 23:1 
round.—Always alternately with red worsted 1 
k., with black worsted 1 p.,1 k.,1 p. 24th 
round.—Like the 23d-round. 25th round.— 
Like the 22d round. Repeat the 20th-25th 
rounds twice. 38th round.—Like the 22d round. 
39th-53d rounds.—With red worsted. Work 
the 54th and 55th rounds with black worsted, 
and cast off the st. 


Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 620. 


Tuts insertion is worked with mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round.—* Four 
times alternately fasten ther the next two loops of 
the mignardise with 1 sc. (single crochet), 4 ch. (chain 
stitch); then fasten together the next two loops with 
1 8c., 11 ch., four times alternately fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 sc., 7 ch., then fasten together 
the next two loops with 1 sc., 4 ch., fasten to the sev- 
enth of the 11 ch. worked previously, and at the same 
time to the middle ch. of each of the 4 ch. scallops 
consisting of 7 ch. each which were worked previous- 
ly; to do this drop the st. (stitch) from the needle, in- 
sert the needle in the corresponding st. in the order in 
which they follow, and draw the dropped st. through 

1 the st. on the needle; 7 ch., and repeat from *. 
2d round.—1 sc. on the second sc. of the preceding 
round, « twice alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
sc., then 8 ch., 8 stc. (short treble crochet), working 
the first of these on the next sc., the second on the 
vein which holds together the 5 st. in the precedi: 
round on which the fastening was done, and the thi 
stc. on the following sc.; the upper veins of these 3 
stc., however, are not worked off each separately, but 
together, drawing the thread threugh once, 8 ch., 1 8c. 
on the next sc., and repeat from *. 8d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on the next st. 
of the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. On the 
other side of the mignardise work 8 rounds like those 
described, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Rosette for setting together Tidies, etc. 
See illustration on page 620. 


Turs rosette is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 60, on a foundation of 9 ch. (chain stitch), which 
are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), as follows: 
1st round.—18 sc. (single crochet) on the 9 founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 1 sl. on the first of the 18 sc. 2d 

@round.—2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. gnd 1 sc. 
on the first of these); in the course of this round hold 
the work so that the foundation st. closed in a ring, 
on which the ist round was worked, are turned up- 
ward, and in doing this work in the a direc- 
tion ; 12 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 12 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the fifth of the 12 ch., * 15 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth 
of the 15 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the eighth of the 15 c 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the upper two veins of 
sixteenth sc. in the Ist round; to do this drop the st. 

insert the needle in the co! 


° 
ly, and on which 1 sc. has already 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the tenth of the 15 ch. worked previously ; 
repeat four times from *, but in the first, seco. 
and fourth repetitions fasten to the upper two veins 
thirteenth, tenth, seventh, and fourth of the 18 ac. 
in the Ist round. 8d round.—Turn the work, and in 
the usual direction, thus going back from the end to 
the nn of the preceding round, work * three 
ap <= 5 ch.,1 sc. on the second following 
e@ pi! 
the st. on which 1 sc. was crocheted 
round; then 1 ec. on the first of the next 5 ch. o. 
oO! sc. 
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ginning of that round, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the sl. 
Of the ist round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 4th 
round,—Lay on the thread anew, six times alternately 
1 6c. on the middle st. of the 3 ch. scallo; consisting 
5 ch., and separated by 1 sc. in as 

ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this roun 


second following st., 2 ch. 
St, 1 ch; finally, 1 el, on the third of the 8 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 6th round.—Al- 


round, 5 ch., 1 p. 
‘is crochet 5 ch., drop the st. from 
¢ needle in the first of the 5 ch., 


the precedirg round, 4 ch., the first 8 of which count 
as first dc., Tae. on the second following st., * three 
1 ch., 1 de. on the second follo 
st.; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which the last 
dc. was worked; four times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st. ; then pass over 5 st., 1 dc. on 
the f st, 1 ch., i de. on the second following 
st.; times m *, but in the repe- 
fiion, Instead of 


round. 9th round.— 
» * twice alternately 3 sc. on the 
round, 1 p.; then 8 sc. on 
, 1 sc. on the same st. on which the 
8c. was worked, twice alternately 3 
the next 8 st., 1 p.; then 8 sc. on the next 3 st., 

times from x ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
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Infant’s Crochet Boot. 
See illustration on page 620. 

Tuts boot is worked with white zephyr worsted, and 
is ornamented in t Russe embroidery, which is 
silk. The trimming consists 
of narro’ pt silk rib! which is run through two 
rounds, hp A ed PT pt 


(stitch), and going back and forth on these, work 13 
rounds crochet (always 1 single crochet on 
which appears as the back each st. in 


ov st. beginning of one round and 1 st. at 
the end of the next round, so that only one side of the 
work is sloped, while the other side forms a straight 
line. This completes one-half of the lower part of the 
boot. The other half is worked in a similar manner 
in the opposite direction on the free veins of the foun- 
dation st. Edge the work on the straight side, which 





is nearest the sole, with two rounds in the preceding 
design ; in the first of these Legge aging always 
fasten together 2 edge st. of the middle six ribs with 1 
st., but on all the other edge st. always crochet 1 st., 
and in the second round fasten the middle 8 st. t h- 
er with 1 st. Fold the work double, so that the foun- 
dation st. form the-middle, and overseam the st. of the 
round which was worked last together on the wrong 
side. Edge the work on the sloped sides to the upper 
edge also with four rounds in the preceding design ; in 
the third round, however, join both parts of the boot at 
the toe with 10 ch., and in the last of the four rounds 
work sc. on these 10 ch. For the strip on the front of 


the boot, which is worked separately in Afghan stitch, ° 
crochet 35 


make a foundation of 10 st., and on these 

pr. (pattern row). Each pr. consists of two ro 

one going forward, in which the st. are taken up, an 

one going back, in which they are cast off. Bel the 
le, as 


st., 8 ch. 1 fin Ta alip 
, 8 ch., pass over 1 st.; y, 

8c. d. 2d round.—2s 
on the next 2 st. of the preceding round, * 3 ch., 1 8c. 
on the middle one of the next 3 ch., 5 dc. (double cro- 
chet) on the following 8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of 
the next 8 ch., and oT from * ; the last sc., howev- 
er, should come on second one of the first 2 sl. in 
this round. 8d round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 8 ch., which count as first dc., 5 dc. on 
the following 2 st.; * 1 sc. on the middle one of the 
next 5 dc., 6 dc. on the next 8 ch., and repeat from x ; 
finally, 1 sc. on the middle one of 
sl. on the third of the 8 ch. counting as first dc. in this 
round. This ——— the lower part of the boot. In 
connection with 
a stocking, in the following manner: 


Always alternately 1 dc. on the next free edge st., 1 
ic. in this ptm. ( 1 


there 
should be 23 dc. in all). 2d round.—1 sl. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., the first three of which 
count as first dc., and then always alternately 1 dc. on 
the second following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 8 ch. counting as first 
dc. in this round. Next work 10 rounds like those 
—— described, but in the 2d, 4th, and 6th of 
hese rounds widen several st. in the middle of the 
back by passing over no st. with the single ch., but 
working the dc. on the next st. Finish the upper part 
at the top with points worked as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch., pass over 
2 md bas 1 on the first sc. in this round. 2d 
round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round 
% 1ch., 5 de. on the middle one of the next 8 ch., 1 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 8 ch., and re- 
t from x ; the last sc., however, should come on 

he second one of the first 3 


Crochet Square for setting together Bed or 
Cradle Covers. 


See illustration on page 620. 


44 st. (stitch), and on 
rochet the Ist-4th rounds.—Always 1 odny 9 
at the 


however. ro 

the next 3 st. of the ay bebe y wy = d 

of 4 dc. (double crochet) on the free vein of the fol- 
the ‘ore the last on the wrong 


reversed order. 
ive are — in this 


und. 
—5 sc. on the next 5 st. of the preceding round, twice 
—: dot like those described in the Sth round 


ceding on the following st. in the round bef 


last, pass 

the next 8 st. of the p 
5 sc. on the next 5 st. of the ing round, twice 
alternately 1 dc. on the following st. in the round be- 


fore the which was over with a dot, 

over 4 dc. of the preced ro} 3 sc. on the next 
8 st. of the pi round ; then 1 dc. on the follow- 
ing st. in the round ‘ore the last, pass over 1 dot of 


1st. of bee) peqnee J round; then 10 sc. on the follow- 
ing 10 st. of the preceding round. 
times alternately 8 sc. on the next 3 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 dc. on the following st. in the round 
before the last, pass over 1 dot of the p round ; 
then 9 sc. on next 9 st. of the preceding round, 1 
dc. on the following free vein in the second round be- 
fore the last (on the right side of the square), pass over 
1 sc. of the preceding round. 1ith round.—5 sc. on 
the next 5 st. of the preceding round, 1 dot on the fol- 
lowing st. in the round before the last, pass over 1 st. 
of the — round, 8 sc. on the next 8 st. of the 

round, 1 dot on the following st. in the 


round before the last, pass over 1 st. of the pees | 
round, 12 sc. on the next 12 st. of the preceding rou: 


the preced! 
following st. in the round before the 
dot, 9 sc. om the next 9 st. of the round, 
dc. on the following two free veins of the next 2 st. in 
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lowing st. of t 
round.—Twice alternately 8 sc. 
poneing round, 1 dot on the following st. in the 
01 


8c. on the wing 2 st. of the preceding round, 1 dc. 
on the fo! ah of the socend pound bebore the 
last, over 1 st. Sth 


pase 1 st. of the preceding round, 16 sc. on the 
Pext 16 st. of the preceding round. 16th round.—5 sc. 
See ae ee 
fot at veduetins eane Gor aude aeasenat 
10 8c. On 
the pi round, 2 dc. on the following 2 st. in the 
second before the last, pass over 2 st. of the pre- 
cedii 8c. on the following st. of the 
ceding round. 17th round.—3 sc. on the next 8 st. of 
the ing ro dot on the following st. in the 
round before the over 1 


1 
v 
round, 18 sc. on the next 18 st. of the preceding ro: 
Bt. 





round, 1 dc. on the following st. in the round before 
the last, 


2 dc. on the 
following 2 st. in the second round before the last, 
1) ig round, 2 sc. on the next 
st. of the preceding round, 2 dc. on the following 2 
st. in the second round before the last, pass over 2 st. 
preceding round, + 8 2s8c. on the next 2st. in the 
rou 
round; 
; for vo remain: 


each st. in the preceding ( 

All rounds denoted by odd numbers to the 33d round 
inclusive are worked in this manner, and will therefore 
20th round.—11 sc. on the 
twice alternately 
2 dc. on the next 2 st. in the second round before the 


second round before the last, pass o’ 

nj 2 8c. on the next 2 st. of the ing 
round; then 8 ch., pass over 8 st., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ee Se over 8st. 2th round.—7 sc. on 


next st. 26th round. 
preceding round, twice alternately 2 dc. on the next 2 
st. in the second round - over 2 st. 
of the preceding round, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. ; 
then twice alternately 8 ch., over 8 st., 1 sc. on 
the following st.; + then 8 ch., pass over 3 st. The 
Sth, 30th, 32d, and 84th rounds.—Like the %th, 
20th’ and isth rounds, but in the 84th round { of 
working 1 de. on the fourth st. in the beginning of the 
round and on the fourth st. from the end of 

work 1 &¢., of the middle 8 ch. in this 
round work only 2 ch., and with these over 8 st. 
instead of 2 st. The 35th, 87 


7th, and 5th rounds. The , 40th, 42d, 44th, 
and 46th rounds.—For the le figure work these 
rounds like the 16th, 14th, 12th, 10th, 8th, and 6th 


rounds, and for the corner res work them to corre- 
spond with those rounds; as these corner figures are 


ceding round with each dc. 49th and 50th rounds.— 
Always 1 sc. on each st. of the p 

completes the square, The onter 
with two rounds worked as follows: ist round.—Al- 
Ways 1 sc. on eac! st. 2d round.—é ch., the first 
three of which count as first dc., always alternately 1 
dc. on the second follo’ st. of the preceding round, 
1 ch.; at each corner 8 de. separated each by 3 
ch. on the st. in the corner; finally, 1 slip stitch on 
the third of the 8 ch., which count as first dc. in this 





Borders.—Bead Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 620. 


Tarser borders are worked on canvas with beads 


in 
the colors given in the description of symbols. The: 
are suitable for trimming baskets, stank, etc. r: 


Lady’s Knitted Legging. 
See illustration on page 621. 

‘Tus legging is worked with gray knitting wool and 
Plc my ow Se kni partly in the or- 
dinary ribbed d , and partly in an de- 
sign. Begin the coring on 
foundation of 112 st. (stitch), and for the top work 60 
rounds in a ribbed d consisting of always alter- 
nately 2 k. (knit plain), os. Having finished 


the top, oe ee 
it), and with the last 2 st. of each round 


round as follows: 11 times alternately 2 k., 2 p.; for 
the open-work 6 times alternately t. t. o. (throw 
the t! over), knit 2 st. ther tto,2 

; then 10 times alternately 2 k., 2 p. ; then 2k. ; final- 


1k,1p. 62d round, 
but for the seam work 1 p.,1k. 65th round.—11 times 


her the 3d an 
4th and the Sth and 6th st. at both sides of the seam 


dies for the heel, and going bac 
st. (pa; no attention to the remaining st. for the 
apes t 40 rounds in ribbed design, continuing 


so that they oppose all purled on the right side; in 
every second fo rte Shy mma knit up the edge st. 
nearest the heel for gores until all the st. 


have been used. The 6 st. of the front which are 


d, 80 as to 
plain on the right side, and the middle 
st. Of the front are knitted in the open-work design. 

gores, finish the front in 42 rounds, 
paying no attention to the st. of the force, and narrow 
st. at the inning and end of the 80th, 32d, 34th, 
86th, 88th, and 40th of these rounds. Take up the 
8t. on needles, and on all the st., including those 
which were previously left unnoticed, work 5 rounds, 
always going forw: which consist of always alter- 
nately 1 k., 1 p., and then cast off the st. A leather 
strap completes the legging. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Hunting Legging. 
See illustration on page 621. 
Tas ing is worked with gray knitting wool and 
knitting-needles. The and several 


ard, 2 rounds all knit 
a and then 46 rounds in a ribbed design, consist- 
at al alternately 2k. (knit plain), 2 p. Speen 4 


This completes the top of the x work 
with gray kni wool the 49th and 50th rounds.— 
All knit round.—All purled. 52d-66ti 


lways alternately like the 49th-Sist rounds. 
Take the middle 14 st. on a separate needle, and 
on anew, work on these at. 54 


back forth; but at the end h of 
mater oe next one of the st. which 
viously left unnoticed, for the knee 80 


knit on all the st. (including those 





going a 
Sp thE 
ie whic al i on 
Jats ee the Wrens side hee 


t 

ing and rk he h, 
ning en e . * . th 
7 and 85th rounds. After ing the number of 
rounds indicated, work 2 rounds which a all purl- 
ed on the ri; en eS ee eee eee 
knit plain. Next work 43 rounds in rib 
always alternately 2k.,2p. Take up the first 19 st. 
and the last 19 st. in the 
for the heel, and going back and 
(paying no attention to the remaining st. for the front), 
work 27 rounds in the previous des’ e up the 
edge st. on both sides of the heel on needles, and on 
these st. knit the gores in connection with the front, 
for which the st. were previous! t ticed. Knit 
the st. of the gores all plain and the st. of the front in 
a ribbed design, and in every second following round 
work off the first and last st. of the front together, 
with the next st. of ag) until all the st. of the 
latter have been used. ork 82 rounds more for the 
front, then take up the edge st. of the gores and of the 
eG foam J sp on these and - all the i. 

ng st. 7 roun green worsted, always go’ ‘or= 
ward, of which the first two and the last two rounds 
are all knit plain, and the middle three rounds all purl- 
ed, and then cast off the st. A leather strap completes 
the legging. 


Border in Genoese Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 621. 





Having transferred the design to linen, baste the tulle 
and Swiss muslin on the linen, and sew on the guipure 
cord along the outlines of the design with close over- 
hand stitches of fine cotton, at the same time forming 
loops of the cord on the outer edge of the border. For 
the bars between the design figures stretch the thread 
back and forth from one outline to another, and cover 
it with button-hole stitches. The wheels are worked 
with fine thread. Separate the embroidery from the 
foundation, and cut away partly the Swiss muslin only 
and partly both layers of material between the design 
figures, as shown by the illustration. 








A BIRTHDAY TREAT. 


E are a peculiar family. We like our 
: things odd. I don’t believe you could 
match a plate or tea-cup there is in the house 
for love or money. Indeed, no two resemble 
each other. People seem to think this strange ; 
I don’t. Mamma’s maiden name was Jones, 
and papa is Dr. Brown, and his’mother was a 
Miss Smith. Surely, as extremes meet, we have 
a right to be a little out of the common. Well, 
we are peculiar, and there’s an end of it; but 
never did I feel so peculiar as I do to-day, al- 
ways excepting last night. We live—I like to 
make a good beginning, though why I should 
begin at all is more than I can tell, if it isn’t 
that I feel unsettled, and nobody will be talked 
to—well, we live in a detached villa residence 
somewhere between St. Paul's and Brighton. 
That does not seem peculiar, does it? But you 
haven’t seen our villa. I doubt whether there 
is another such on the outskirts of the metrop- 
olis, or any where else. That was why papa 
bought it. The things that had to be phn to 
the carpets to make them fit were truly heart- 
rending to contemplate. Aunt Jane, who, by- 
the-way, is the one commonplace member of our 
family, shut herself up in her room, a triangular 
cupboard, for two whole days, and had bread 
and milk for her supper. ‘‘It went to her 
heart,” she said, ‘‘to stand and see it.” Still, 
we are very comfortable. When we take a 
walk, we look about us and institute minute 
comparisons between this house and that, note 
the growing taste for eighteenth-century win- 
dows and high-pitched roofs, and return to gaze 
fondly on our mad gables and abandoned chim- 
neys, convinced that papa is quite right, and 
that it is an immense thing to be original, which 
reflection helps to keep out the draughts, and 
cheers one up wonderfully. 

Moreover, until now, we have maintained that 
our villa boasted one special and priceless ad- 
vantage, namely, complete security against the 
attacks of burglars. Even Aunt Jane, who has 
a silent way of clinging tight to her own opin- 
ion, as provoking as any thing I know of, except 
long division—even Aunt Jane gave in to this. 
** Well, yes,” she would say, when papa came to 
the thieves’ clause in the morning thanksgiving 
—we always count up our blessings at break- 
fast, lest any should give us the slip—‘‘ well, 
yes, there’s something in that, I allow.” Where- 
upon mamma would observe that she considered 
there was a very gfeat deal, and trouble me for 
the salt in a tone of voice calculated accurately 
to define her opinion of persons who saw fit to 
fly in the face of a gracious Providence. Alas, 
the vanity of faith! Woe to thee, felonious mis- 
creant, who by thy— But stay; let me be calm ; 
let me collect myself; let me narrate. 

Last night—yesterday being my seventeenth 
birthday—we had a little musical party ; at least 
the party was fairly well developed, but the mu- 
sic was remarkably petite, as I felt sure it would 
be, with all the world in bed with bronchitis and 
influenza, and every body talking in husky whis- 
pers, like as many asthmatic conspirators. Be- 
sides, Captain Thompson could not come for 
some horrid reason or other, and one misses his 
voice so dreadfully—not him; dear me, no! 
Well, I can’t say the thing was a success. The 
way Lillie Downing makes up to Mr. Donne is 
perfectly disgusting. Really, I quite pitied the 
poor man; and he does not admire her in the 
least, I am certain. Indeed, there is nothing to 
admire, that I can see; merely two great eyes 
like damsons, and a big red mouth, and acres of 
arms and shoulders, and much more hair than 
she knows what to do with. Mamma says the 
Downings are vulgar. Ithink sotoo. The peo- 
ple gone—Fred Winter had had quite enough 
Champagne, I am certain: what geese men are! 
imagine us girls making such idiots of ourselves ! 
—the people gone, we, having eaten up all the 
sandwiches and a box of preserved cherries, re- 
paired to our respective bed*chambers, very tired, 
very yawny, and rather cross, as is the way of 
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odd people after too prolonged a spell of their 
fellow-creatures’ society. 

**Susannah will lock up,’ 
where below his second stud. 

‘*Very well,” gaped mamma; and the door 
shut. 

Now I suppose I was too much excited to fall 
asleep easily, and for the last three days I have 
been puzzling my brains to find out how I had 
better have my new silk made. I don’t care 
about basques, and bustle skirts are my abomi- 
nation; anyhow, sleep I could not get. I turn- 
ed and twisted, and sat up and lay down. No; 
it was no good. At length, however, I dozed off; 
but through my slumbers came noises, strange 
grating noises, as of flower-pots being moved, or 
a fire being raked out. I took no notice. I knew 
that Susannah did always rake the fire out be- 
fore she went to bed, so I supposed she was per- 
forming that august ceremony. But before long 
three tremendous bangs at the hall door fairly 
woke me up. I listened with all my ears. Was 
the house on fire? A minute, and scroop went 
a window. 

** Who's there ?” bawled papa. 

Somebody growled something. A policeman, 
I thought, and shook all over. 

Then Susannah opened her door and came 
running down stairs. Maria would sleep through 
a railway accident. 

** What is it?” said Aunt Jane, coming out of 
her room, which is next to mine. 

“Oh, don’t you trouble, ’m,” answered Susan- 
nah; ‘‘ you go to bed. I'll see to it;” and hur- 
ried on. I lay and quaked. For a while all 
was quite still—so still that I felt impelled to 
get up and listen; but barely had I reached the 
door when quite frightful sounds besieged m 
ears—sounds as of people scuffling, mingled wi 
screams. 

** Policeman!” I yelled. ‘‘ Policeman—mur- 
der—fire!” Any thing you like to mention, 

Out dashed papa; out dashed Aunt Jane. 

** For goodness’ sake,” cried mamma, ‘‘ don’t 
go down like that; you'll be killed to a certainty. 
Why, you haven’t even got a poker!” 

I flew to the fire-place. 

‘* Here,” I said—‘‘ here, papa!” and thrust out 
the familiar implement. 

But he was gone. 

I caught a glimpse of the tail of Aunt Jane’s 
red flannel dressing-gown as it whisked round 
the turning. Our staircase is a wonder. It 
seems to have wriggled out of the mind of the 
architect who designed this tenement much as 
will a worm out of a pea. 

‘*What ever is the matter?’ demanded I of 
mamma, who seemed fit to drop. 

‘*He’s run through the garden!” screamed 
Susannah. ‘Qh, the rascal! Policeman!” 

**Good gracious!” gasped mamma. 

Through the hall tore a large and helmeted 
person in blue, and out at the garden door. Out 
tore Susannah. Whether Aunt Jane joinedi.. the 
chase I am not sure; but she has got bronchitis. 

‘* Spring your rattle!” roared papa, who seem- 
ed to have secreted himself, from feelings of mod- 
esty possibly, in the pantry. 

The policeman sprung his rattle accordingly, 
and having done so, seemed well satisfied. At 
all events, he speedily came back again, 

** Have you got him?” inquired papa. 

**Lor, no, Sir,” says Susannah (who, I may 
here mention, is our cook); ‘‘’e’s gone arf » 
mile by this time. Eef this young man—” 

‘*My dear woman,” broke in our guardian of 
the peace, ‘‘is there no male person in this house, 
that you must needs go and willfully endanger 
your precious life ?” 

“Lor, yes,” replied Susannah; ‘‘there’s mas- 
ter, ain’t there ?” 

“Then,” said the G.O.T.P., ‘‘I consider it 
was your duty to let him come down and see 
what could be done.” 

** Of course, of course,” said papa, coming out 
of his retirement, and seeming to knock down a 
wine-glass. Mamma groaned, and clutched my 
arm dreadfully as she heard the smash. ‘‘ You 
presume this man effected an entrance through 
the kitchen window, policeman ?” 

‘* Presume!” exclaimed Susannah, who is a 
west-country woman, and as hot as a live coal, 
“*T found the rascal ’uddled up be’ind the door. 
’E’d opened the window and pinned up the blind, 
and I make no doubt was looking about for a knife 
just to cut all our throats.” 

‘* Very likely,” said the policeman. ‘‘ There’s 
some desperate bad characters about. Why, 
only last night as I was—” 

** Hadn't you better make a thorough search 
for the wretch ?” here came in Aunt Jane. ‘‘ He 
may have got into the shed.” 

** What shed, miss ?” inquired the policeman. 

‘* Why, the tool-shed at the end of the garden, 
to be sure.” 

Aunt Jane detests being called ‘‘ miss,” and 
can’t ‘‘abide a blockhead.” 

‘“*My dear Jane,” interposed papa, ‘‘ how 
could this good man know that? If you will 
wait a minute, policeman, I'll go and get on 
some clothes and come with you.” 

“*Very good, Sir,” said the policeman ; and 
up stairs papa came, looking more singular per- 
haps than ever he did in his life before. His 
appearance, however, being rather picturesque 
than elegant, I will here draw a veil. 

No sooner was he in sight than mamma be- 
came hysteri 

‘“¢Oh, Hotspur,” cried she, “‘ the silver!” and 
fell back on my shoulder with such weight that I 
took up a sitting position on the floor. 

** Jane,” called papa, ‘‘ come and see to these 
two foolish creatures. Get up, you donkeys. 
Why, the fellow’s gone! ‘There's nothing to be 
frightened at now. I and the policeman are go- 
ing to scour the neighborhood.” 

‘**Help mamma,” I panted; ‘‘she is dying!” 

**Indeed, Jane,” said mamma, ‘‘I knew it 
would come to that, sooner or later.” 


said papa, some- 





** Well,” said Aunt Jane, who had just made 
her appearance, ‘‘and what in the world is all 
this about? Just get up at once, Amelia!” 

‘*Mamma’s hysterical,” I said. ‘‘Has the 
man taken any thing?” 

** We don’t know.” 

** But the silver’s safe?” 

‘*Yes,” said papa; ‘‘at least it was five min- 
utes ago.” 

“Thank God!” said my mother, and took a 
fresh lease of life. 

Much relieved, I summoned courage to get a 
shawl and a pair of slippers, and creep down 
stairs. The gas was lit in the passage and din- 
ing-room. I could hear voices in the kitchen. 
Afraid of the sound of my own feet even, I list- 
ened a little to assure myself that no new alarm 
Lonel be apprehended, and this was what I over- 


Pouiceman. ‘‘ There’s nothing I admire more 
than spirit any where.” 

Susannan. ‘I don’t know much about spirit. 
I wish I knew what was come of that there latch- 
key. If that’s gone ’twill be a pretty job.” 

Poriceman, “I suppose, now, you've got a 
fairish place ?” 

Susannau. ‘‘ That I ‘ave!” 

Poxiceman. ‘‘ But you're not the only one.” 

Susannan. ‘‘ Bless you, no; there’s Maria, 
she’s the ’ouse-maid; and Jem, ’e cleans the 
knives and shoes.” 

Poriceman. ‘‘I see. Well, you're a won- 
derful good-plucked un, any’ow. Blowed if I 
should ‘ave cared to do what you did !” 

Susannan. ‘“‘I dare say not. You didn’t 
seem in a great ’urry to come when I called you. 
I thought you'd ‘ave jumped in at the window. 
You'd ‘ave caught ’im then.” 

Poutceman. ‘‘Not I. ’E’s been at this sort of 
game for the last seven years. That’s a nice—” 

But here an eldritch screech rang through the 
house. 

It was I! Mouton, the cat, had taken ad- 
vantage of my abstraction to mount the balusters 
and jump on to my shoulder. The shock was 
terrific. I shook like a jelly. 

** Bless me!” cried Aunt Jane, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter now ?” 

**T tell you,” bawled papa, hurrying down, on 
vengeance bent, ‘‘I won’t have such folly. 
off into the dining-room and shut the door, or to 
bed, which you like ; but—but behave yourself 
like a rational creature, or not another new gown 
do you have for the next ten years. And now, 
policeman, to the chase.” 

**T do wish,” said Susannah, as they set off, 
‘* that they'd ‘ave let me go along with’em. I'm 
sure I could get over the fences a vast deal easier 
than master, and as for seein’ in the dark—” 

**Oh no, Susannah,” I said, don’t you leave 
us on any account. What a mercy the man 
didn’t hurt you! Did you try to catch hold of 
him ?” 

** Lor, yes, miss ; seized ’is coat, and tried to 
tear a bit out with all my might. I'd ’ave claw- 
ed ‘is face well, if ’e’d attempted to lay a finger 
on me; but when ’e looked that scared, the cow- 
ard—well, some’ow, I couldn’t mislest ‘im.” 

**No, to be sure not,” said mamma, who had 
just shivered herself down. ‘“‘It is all for the 
best. We ought to be very thankful. Jane, my 
dear, I think, if you won't be shocked, we'll have 
a little brandy-and-water just to prevent our 
taking cold.” 

So Susannah got some hot water and sugar 
and tumblers, and we all had a “‘ grog,” which 
made us feel extremely warm and good-tempered 
and jolly, and the ‘“‘ burgeller” shrank up into 
mere nothingness, and Aunt Jane vowed that 
she'd buy a revolver to-morrow, and practice 
shooting at a mark two hours every morning, 
and—Susannah discovered that she knew the 
man as well as she knew me. 

‘*Why, Sir,” said she, washing her hands, 
when papa and the policeman had returned to 


_ shake their heads and lament the uselessness of 


their endeavors (they had trampled down good- 
ness knows how many cabbages, smashed a cu- 
cumber frame, and upset a bee-hive—all belong- 
ing to our neighbors—to no earthly purpose)— 
“ why, Sir,” said Susannah, ‘‘ I’m almost certain 
’tis that man who used to work at Mason’s, the 
oil shop.” 

** You don’t say so!” said papa. ‘‘ That man 
—why, I thought he was uncle to the milk-boy !” 

**So he is, Sir,” said the policeman, shooting 
a sly glance at the brandy decanter. Aunt Jane 
immediately got up and put it away in the side- 
board. I thought that mean. ‘‘ And that boy, 
Sir, ’s nothing much to speak of. I hear that his 
master’s very doubtful of him. We expect to 
give him a night’s lodging before long.” 

“* Dear, dear,” said mamma; “ why, it seems 
that the whole air teems with thieves!” 

**T shouldn't much care about the air,” re- 
marked Aunt Jane; ‘‘it’s ‘the earth I’m con- 
cerned with.” 

Whereupon we all felt bound to laugh; and 
the policeman, saying that we should ‘have 
some one down” in the morning, backed out into 
the passage to have a little private conversation 
with Susannah about the man who used to work 
at Mason’s, the oil shop, and thence into the 
street. A little while, and we were all in bed 
again, and the house done up as tight as a drum 
or a sardine tin. 

To-day, from the first peep of dawn, i. e., 9.30 
A.M., when I woke, till now, four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Susannah has been “ giving particu- 
lars.” First came two detectives, ‘‘ wonderful 
fine men both,” she tells me, but the one with a 
Roman nose is most to her taste ; then the own- 
ers of the cabbages and the cucumber frame and 
bee-hive, the latter a stout little old gentleman 
in black and a shovel-hat, and a tremendous pas- 
sion. Papa went and had it out with him; and 
having spluttered and blustered away till they 
were tired, they made it up, and finally set off, 
arm in arm, to search for footsteps. One was 





found on an ash-heap, and immediately covered 
up with a basket, as if it was alive and would 
run away. Since then the bell and knocker 
have had a stiffish time of it. Jem, our boy, was 
given the first number of Funny Folks, and told 
to sit in the hall on purpose to play porter, Ma- 
ria declaring that her legs would snap under her 
if she had much more running. Let a man own 
but a potato, he must needs set off here post 
haste to know if the thief could have fled over it. 
When the last ring came—it was the thirty-sec- 
ond; I counted them—I said to Aunt Jane, 
‘* What in the world can this man have come 
about ?” 

**My dear,” said she, ‘‘he is the proud pos- 
sessor of half a Brussels sprout.” 

December 2,—Nothing is known. Susannah 
has been confronted with the man who works at 
Mason’s. She says he is not at all like what she 
thought, and not the least like our burglar. The 
Roman-nosed detective calls every two hours, 
and seldom stays less than one. 

December 3,—This morning the Roman-nosed 
one came to take Susannah to see a man who 
was painting a house in Campbell Terrace. It 
occupied three hours. ‘This evening the fish 
was a shapeless wreck, owing to this ornament 
of his native land having come in, just as dinner 
should have been served, to ascertain the pre- 
cise color of our burglar’s coat. 

December 4.—The milk-boy has been arrested. 
We are all agog. We feel so certain something 
will be found out now. 

December 5.—Nothing has been found out ; 
but this morning, after mamma had ordered din- 
ner, Susannah informed her that she should like 
to leave at Christmas, if she could make it con- 
venient. 

‘“*Leave!” said mamma, looking mighty as- 
tonished. ‘‘ Why?” 

** Well, ’m,” simpered Susannah, ‘‘I’m going 
to be married.” 

** Indeed!” said mamma. 
made a good choice.” 

**T think so, ’m,” was the smiling answer; 

**leastways, so far as I can judge.” 

** And who is it?” inquired my mother, ‘‘ Not 
the baker ?” 

**Lor, no, ’m,” said Susannah, getting quite 
red. ‘The baker, indeed !” 

**T'll tell you, mother,” said I, sagely—I was 
teaching Mouton to beg for a cocoa-nut drop by 
the fire—‘“‘it’s the Roman-nosed detective. Now 
isn’t it, Susannah ?” 

Susannah smiled. 

So if our burglar did nothing else—a sixpen- 
ny-bit and four postage stamps were all he got— 
he has contrived to rob us of our cook. 


**T hope you have 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


tee one-hundred-and-twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the poet Goethe was 
celebrated in this city on August 28 by a concert 
and reception, under the auspices of the Goethe 
Club, at Gilmore’s Garden. On this occasion it 
had been the intention to unveil a bronze stat- 
ue of the poet, cast at the Imperial Foundry at 
Po , after a model of Professor Fischer's. 
The bust is an exact copy of one recently made 
by the same artist for the Emperor of Germa- 
ny. Unfortunately the steamer in which it was 
shipped from H g was detained by unfa- 
vorable weather and by an accident to the ma- 
chinery, so that the bust was not received in 
season to exhibit it on the anniversary occasion. 
The celebration, however, was not lacking in 
interest to the immense audience assembled. 
An elaborate musical programme was rendered 
with great power and effect, an address was de- 
livered by William Cullen Bryant, and Bayard 
Taylor read a poem composed expressly for the 
occasion. It is stated that the Goethe Club will 
offer the bust with its estal to the Park Com- 
missioners as a present to the city, to be set up 
in the Central Park. 











The evening of Saturday, August 28, was a 
busy one in the New York postal department. 
It was moving day, or, rather, moving night— 
the memorable time when the old Dutch Church, 
which has been used as a post-office since 1845, 
was abandoned for the commodious quarters in 
the new and elegant building in the City Hall 
Park. yo | evening was selected for the 
difficult task of removing the mail matter, be- 
cause after ten o’clock on that night no mails 
are made up to leave the office until Sunday 
evening, so that there was time enough to com- 
plete the necessary business connected with the 
transfer without any serious delay in transmit- 
ting the mails. The general preparations for 
the removal commenced as early as half past 
five in the afternoon, and an hour later work 
was begun in earnest, and until near midnight 
all was bustle and confusion in the various de- 
partments of the building. All the minute de- 
tails connected with the moving of thousands 
of small packages, so that there should be no 
risk of loss or disarrangement, had been care- 
fully matured by Postmaster James and Assist- 
ant-Postmaster Pearson. To be sure, after sey- 
en o’clock the mails of two foreign steamers 
were received and distributed, which caused 
much extra labor; and just before ten o’clock, 
when every thing was nearly ready for removal, 
twenty more bags of mail matter arrived, which 
had been detained at one of the steamers for 
want of means of transportation. This must 
be distributed before the moving commenced. 
Every thing was finally accomplished. Six large 
double trucks were employed to transfer the 
contents of the old building to the new one as 
rapidly as safety would permit. Then the clerks, 
each bearin; 
bors, formed a unique procession, and marched, 
amidst much cheering, to the new Post-office, 
and before twelve o’clock the old Dutch Church 
was deserted and desolate. 





The members of the Geographical Congress 
were invited to explore p< ove sce Paris be- 
fore they left the city, and about two hundred 
of them made a trip through the famous sewers. 
It is a moist journey, and somewhat trying on 
account of lack of good air, but otherwise is not 
as disagreeable as would be supposed. The sew- 


some small trophy of his past la- . 





ers are lighted, and bear the names of the cor- 
responding streets above, so that one can know 
where he is, Half the distance is performed in 
little railway cars, drawn by men on either side; 
the other half is made in barges, towed by men. 
Both cars and barges are brilliantly lighted, and 
the trip, which occupies about half an hour, is 
an interesting one. 


Not long ago the poet Longfellow visited his 
old home in Brunswick, Maine, which now is 
the residence of President Chamberlain, oppo- 
site the college green. There the poet went 
with his yeas wife immediately after his mar- 
riage, and there he wrote many of his sweet 
poems. The low-ceiled room, with its high 
mantel-piece and deep fire-place, still remains 
unchanged since those early days. 





A Troy lady has in her possession a wonder- 
ful piece of embroidery, which was wrought by 
her mother eighty-two years ago. It repre- 
sents a scene in the Odyssey—Penelope taking 
down from its place the bow of Ulysses. The 
pieture is embroidered on white silk, and the 
colors are as fresh as ever. It is a fine specimen 
of needle-work, and the owrer has expressed 
her intention of sending it to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 





The steam-ship Abbotsford was lost on a calm 
summer day, in foggy weather, off the coast of 
Anglesea, after touching at Queenstown. The 
Court of Inquiry found that the vessel was per- 
fectly equipped, sound, and well manned and 
officered, that pues soundings were taken and 
a vigilant watch maintained. But the court cen- 
sured the captain for certain errors of judgment 
in his calculations, Fortunately no lives were 
lost by this disaster, or the decision of the court 
might seem mild. 





In view of the impurities of the Cochituate, 
Boston is advised to boil the water, let it stand 
until cold, and then ice it. In an hour it will be 
‘as clean as any — can well be made in this 
dirtiest of all possible worlds,’’ How long a 
boiling will cleanse the Croton ? 





During the past summer one hundred and 
twenty-nine persons have received the degree 
of D.D., and seventy-three that of LL.D. 





Martha’s Vineyard is about twenty miles long, 
with an average width of four miles. The island 
ends abruptly with a bold promontory 160 feet 
in height, which is crowned with one of the 
most brilliant lights on the American coast. 
There are seven post-offices and a telegraph of- 
fice on the island, and a street railroad is in suc- 
cessful operation. 


Twelve of the forty students engaged in the 
Harvard course of summer study in natural his- 
tory are ladies. 

August frosts in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota did a good deal of damage to crops. In 
certain localities corn and potatoes are ruined. 
The wheat crop in Minnesota is said to be very 
large. 





A romantic and tragic incident is reported 
from Delhi, New York. During 2 recent heavy 
shower Mrs. G. L. Sloat and her three little chil- 
dren took refuge in an old saw-mill on Falls 
Creek. The mill stood at the head of a fall forty 
feet high, below which some twenty feet the wa- 
ter plunges over another precipice of thirty feet. 
The creek was much swollen, and, it seems, had 
undermined the foundations of the mill. Di- 
rectly after Mrs. Sloat had entered the mill the 
foundation gave way and the building suddenly 
fell into the water. Before the inmates could 
escape the mill was hurled down the precipice. 
Mr. Sloat, driven from the field by the rain, came 
in sight of the falls just as the mill was plunging 
over. Ignorant that any of his family were in 
peril, he ran to the foot of the lower fall to see 
the wreck of the building dash over to the pool 
below. To his horror he discovered, clinging to 
a beam, his wife and two of his children. This 
beam the next instant followed the others over 
the falls, and disappeared from sight. A short 
distance below the lower fall the water passes 
through a narrow gorge in the rocks. Mr. Sloat 
ran quickly to that spot, and succeeded in draw- 
ing his wife and his oldest and youngest child 
out of the torrent. The other child did not ap- 
pear. Mrs. Sloat and the two children were re- 
suscitated without much difficulty. The body 
of the missing child has since been found about 
a mile down the stream. 





The London Spectator presents to its readers a 
familiar account of the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of Hans Christian Andersen, the children’s 
friend. He was himself a child to the end of 
life—simple, sensitive, innocently egotistical and 
vain, alike incapable of selfish design and com- 
prehension of the convenience and methods of 
other people. He loved children, animals, and 
flowers. From children he would patiently bear 
any interruption, and they regarded him as a 
—— And with flowers he seemed to hold 
ntelligent intercourse. His marvelous simplic- 
ity extended to every affair of life. He had no 
power of enduring physical pain, nor any notion 
that it was undignified to bemoan himself. He 
would talk to his friends of every ailment and 
sensation with pathetic earnestness. He ran a 
thorn into his finger one day, and not only did 
he cry, throw himself about, and finally scream 
when it had to be taken out with a needle, but 
he declined to eat dinner, and so completely 
took it for granted that nobody else could eat 
any that nobody did, and the meal was not even 
served. When the thorn had been extracted he 
wept with joy, and sat for hours holding the lit- 
tle instrument of torture between his finger and 
thumb, exhibiting it to all new-comers, and ex- 
patiating on his sufferings. Suddenly he cough- 
ed, and missed the thorn. Impossible to per- 
suade him it had not flown into his mouth and 
been swallowed. ‘ Will it be as sore here as it 
was here?” he asked, mournfully, touching his 
stomach and his finger alternately. Some spirit- 
ed attempts were made to marry him—one, in 
particular, by a handsome peasant girl, who 
wrote him a love-letter, and took it to him her- 
self. When he had read it she urged her cause 
in words. ‘I would be so good to you!” she 
said; “I would take such care of you!’ “TI 
don’t doubt it,” he replied; ‘‘ but, my good girl, 
I don’t want to be married.” 
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A PICTURE SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. 


VERY one at all familiar with London knows 
the great auctioneers of King Street, Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, where the richest 
art treasures are brought to the hammer, and 
collections whose accumulation has cost the pos- 
sessor years of patient research are dispersed in 
an hour. The announcement of an important 
sale at Christie’s is a public event, and never fails 
to attract a throng of cultivated and intelligent 
amateurs and would-be purchasers, eager to se- 
cure the masterpieces that are destined to change 
hands. The engraving on our double page shows 
a picture sale in progress in these rooms, and 
gives a good idea of the high-bred and refined 
assemblage which is wont to gather on these oc- 
casions. The pictures to be sold are arranged 
on the walls around the.room; an attendant 
holds the one under the hammer before the eyes 
of a critical group, and the auctioneer pauses to 
take the bid of the old gentleman with uplifted 
finger. The engraving was drawn on the spot, 
and well depicts one of the sights of London. 





MEMORIES. 


Memortes on which we dwell— 
Are they those that, well defined 
By their crystal clearness, quell 
Saddest longings of the mind? 
Or which, softly indistinct, 
Full of shadows as in dreams, 
By their mystic beauty link 
Reality to that which seems? 


Faces on our way through life, 
Haunting every step we take, 
Some that help us through the strife, 
Some we love for their own sake; 
Are they those on which are stamped 
Energy of thought and will; 
Action that is never cramped, 
Working always, restless still ? 


Rather those o’er which are thrown 
Gleams of mellow, tender light, 
Wingéd grace of heart and soul, 
Charméd sense of conscious right ; 
Artists that we choose apart 
From the few who high are set, 
Just because their lesser art 
Quivers o’er a dead regret; 


Are they those who, firm of hand, 
Try the veil of life to raise, 
Though they know the spirit-land 
Never may reward their gaze? 
Rather those who by a touch, 
Or a subtle, silver gleam, 
Show the sun-lit thoughts that rush 
Out of some fantastic dream. 


Chords from out some well-worn strain, 
Struck at random when alone, 
Often shadow forth a pain 
Drifting into deeper tone. 
Voices, musical and sweet, 
Sun-lit with emotion rife, 
Like the touch of angel feet, 
Thrill across our inner life. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorresronpDent. } 
Tardy tg versus Webbe.—Diving for 
Dollars.—Bicycling extraordinary. 

HE following notice in the Gazette of August 
18 relieved the public mind of England more 
than any “‘ military intelligence” since the Ashan- 
tee war: “‘ Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet-Col- 
onel Valentine Baker, half-pay, late Tenth Hus- 
sars, has been removed from the army, her 
Majesty having no further occasion for his serv- 
ices.” ‘This statement is antedated August 2 
(the day after the colonel’s conviction), so that 
the cause of his expulsion should be made mani- 
fest, and it is understood that this has been done 
at the express command of her Majesty the 
Queen, It seems certain that, as in the case of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, the government were 
feeling the pulse of the public, and but for the 
evidence of high fever would have protected the 
criminal; then when obliged to submit the case 
to their mistress, she compelled them to indirect- 
ly acknowledge their remissness by the date of 
the order. This is bad enough, but their posi- 
tion will be at its worst on the next occasion that 
a similar offense is committed by one of the low- 
er orders. 

Captain Boyton’s popularity has been threat- 
ened by a rival, Captain Webbe (why, by-the- 
bye, are all these acrobatic and performing gen- 
try “‘captains?”), who undertook to swim the 
Channel without any artificial aids beyond a lu- 
brication of porpoise oil. He did swim for seven 
hours, accomplishing about one-third of the dis- 
tance, when he was picked up, lively and fresh 
enough, but sensible of a current that was taking 
him farther and farther from his destination and 
out to sea. Captain Webbe is not so web-footed 
as he thought he was, but he has accomplished a 
feat compared with which the swimming of the 
Hellespont was child’s play, though he has failed 
in what he to do. 


on cross-ex- 
amination at the police that he intended 
to realize £10,000 for himself. On the i 

trate’s inquiring how this miracle was to be‘ac- 
complished, the man quietly observed that the 
directors reserved to themselves the right to in- 





crease the capital to £1,000,000. After all, he 
was only a rogue of a smaller kind than those 
commonly bred in the City. The records.of our 
mercantile life are just now full of swindles of 
the most gigantic dimensions. The Brothers 
Collie, for example, who have just failed for mill- 
ions of pounds, are shown to have never possessed 
any thing to speak of, and to have carried on 
business for no other purpose than to float their 
accommodation bills. ‘‘Gone to the Collies” 
(the shepherd dog being called in the North ‘‘a 
collie”) is now the accepted phrase for “‘ gone to 
the dogs.” 

Out of the £100,000 worth of dollars sunk in 
the ill-fated Schiller, no less than £40,000 have 
been already recovered. This is the more meri- 
torious as such is the condition of the wreck that 
much of its iron-work has to be supported by 
chains while the intrepid divers go about their 
work beneath it. 

The art of diving seems, indeed, to be one of 
those few arts which are not their own reward ; 
for during the last month out of the cargo of the 
Cadiz, sunk in nine fathoms of water near Brest, 
have been recovered 200 flasks of quicksilver and 
600 casks of wine, while on Sunday last was fish- 
ed up a magnificent hunting knife set with pre- 
cious stones, the property of a Portuguese noble- 
man, and valued at £7000, for which sum, indeed, 
it was insured. 

The success of Lieutenant Van Zubonitz last 
year in riding from Vienna to Paris (678 miles) 
in fifteen days on his mare Caradoc has roused 
the envy of our bicyclists, one of whom, Mr. 
Nairn, has determined to spend his vacation in 
an attempt to beat the mare on his two-wheeled 
horse. He is now engaged in this endeavor, 
having left Vienna on August 13 on a bicyle 
weighing forty-five pounds and having a fifty- 
one-inch driving-wheel. He proposes to start 
every morning at daybreak, ride for five or six 
hours, rest during the heat of the day, and go a 
couple of hours in the evening. With a fair 
wind (which is half the battle in bicycling), he 
expects to do the trick in eleven days. 

A bicycle race of fifty miles ‘for the champion- 
ship of England and France took place at Ports- 
mouth last week, and resulted in the victory of 
the Britisher by one yard. So narrow a race 
over so long a course has never been recorded. 

You will doubtless have heard of that humor- 
ous incident which has checkered with one gleam 
of light the sad details of the inundations in 
France; how a rescue party expended their en- 
ergies upon a building ruined by the flood, and 
from which piteous cries of ‘‘ Help! help!” were 
proceeding. When they dug down to the unfor- 
tunate victim, they found it a Poll parrot! This 
anecdote has its prototype in a story the author 
of John Halifax used to tell of an experience in 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park, where 
an intrepid gentleman, seeing a baby fall from 
its young nurse’s arms into the bear-pit, climbed 
over the railing, descended, and rescued the lit- 
tle innocent at the peril of his own life, only to 
find it was a doll. In the case of the parrot I 
see no reason why its rescuers should have re- 
gretted their exertions for ‘‘ poor Poll”—a bird 
beloved even by those who underrate the night- 
ingale. 

It is a strange tale, if true, that comes from 
Chicago about the lost Florinda, I can quite 
comprehend how one person or two should de- 
cline, after twenty-six years of absence, to quit 
the island that has become their adopted country, 
and refuse to meet the “‘shocks of change” that 
must needs present themselves should they return 
to their old home; but I do not believe that a 
whole ship's company, as is represented to be the 
case in the present instance, would come to such 
a decision. Some would come and some would 
stay if offered the alternative. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avtnor or “A Woman’s Venceanoe,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “Ar Her Mexoy,” “ Wattrn’s Wozp,” 
“Brep uv THE Bong,” Et0., ETO. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
DR. WILDE. 


Ir was several days before brother Alec re- 
turned to the Priory, and during his absence 
there were great alterations and improvements 
made in the house for his future behoof. 
small room adjoining his own (but on the other 
side from mine) was made to communicate with 
it, and the Kirkdale upholsterer was directed to 
fit it up as a little boudoir. Thus, in case the 
old man should fail in health, which seemed only 
too probable, he would have his sitting-room up 
stairs, while the bedroom itself was supplied 
with some handsome articles of furniture—of 
which, indeed, it stood in no little need. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness,” however, as John observed, ‘‘was not 
carried on as usual during the alterations.” 
Mrs. Raeburn was not herself. Her domineer- 
ing manner was gone, her incisive speech had 
become mild, she ceased to toss her head back 
in her impatient equine manner. The impres- 
sion on the family circle, which did not, however, 
extend to the domestics, to whom, it was whisper- 
ed, she was more “‘ cantankerous” than ever, was 
that the mistress of the house was bent on ma’k- 
ing herself agreeable—‘‘ going into training,” 
her son called it—against the return of her guest. 
This explanation of so great a change was not, 
however, completely satisfactory. That she 
should be civil and conciliatory to brother Alec 
was only to be expected, but why should she give 
herself the trouble to be so to ourselves, and even 
to her husband? Perhaps the consciousness 
that it was owing to her own misbehavior in this 
respect that the prize of her brother-in-law’s 





wealth had been lost to her and hers, might have 
made her penitent and humble; but that, again, 
seemed highly improbable. In the mean time, 
we all took advantage of this favorable state of 
things and basked in the unexpected sunshine, 
with two exceptions. The attorney was in very 
low spirits, and took more than ever to his usual 
remedy for them; and the parrot pined. Chico, 
who had accompanied his master from Stan- 
brook, had been placed in Gertrude’s charge, 
who lavished every attention on the bird, but he 
was dull and listless. He would not eat his cus- 
tomary fruits, and while they lay in untasted pro- 
fusion about him, would inconsequentially croak 
forth, ‘* All gone! all gone!” in sepulchral tones. 
In spite of his scarlet plumage he had a widow- 
ed look, and in consequence of certain snatches 
of lugubrious rhyme which he had picked up—it 
was said from myself—was reported to be com- 
posing an In Memoriam. ‘The bull-dog, on the 
other hand, who had never been gay and festive, 
like Chico, took his master’s absence philosoph- 
ically enough. It being out of the question to 
let him remain in his old quarters, where he 
would have made minced-meat of the upholsterer 
and his men, he passed most of his days in the 
drawing-room, enjoying the utmost respect of all 
who met him there, and utterly unconscious of 
the incongruity of his position. 

Notwithstanding the change for the better in 
Mrs. Raeburn’s behavior toward myself, it struck 
me that I had become somewhat more isolated 
from the rest of the family than had heretofore 
been the case. The attorney and his wife and 
son now held frequent councils together, to which 
I was not admitted, nor did John unbosom him- 
self concerning them with his usual charming 
frankness. This circumstance would in no case 
have distressed me, but as it was, it was above 
measure welcome, since it left Gertrude and me 
alone together. They might plot and plan as 
they liked for what I cared—for I did not be- 
lieve, what Mrs. Raeburn would have had me 
credit, that their talk was all about the domestic 
alterations—and welcome. Like the great na- 
tional poet, who, 

His arms about his dearie, O, 

Bade warly cares an’ warly men 

To a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 
I cared nothing about the family schemes, pro- 
vided only they should not be devised to part me 
from Gertrude. At the same time, I protest, 
though a poet myself, to whom the license of the 
profession might fairly have been permitted, I 
never ventured to put my arm round that young 
lady. Matters were very pleasant and comfort- 
able, however, because the love was understood 
between us, and when once that foundation has 
been established, conversation of all kinds has 
its charms. Among other things, we talked, of 
course, of our expected guest. 

‘* Why my poor cousin should wish to come 
back again to the Priory after what he has suf- 
fered here,” observed she, ‘‘I can not guess, 
Harry.” 

**T can,” said I. ‘‘In the first place, where 
else is heto goto? At his age he can not make 
new friends, nor can his money purchase them ; 
it can only purchase ease and comfort, which 
await him here. And though he has an enemy 
in this house, he has his true friend also. One 
especially, who, I am sure, is a great attraction 
to him. I had been in his case, and been 
treated ten times worse, I should still prefer to 
live at the Priory if you were its inmate, Gerty.” 

To this compliment, instead of a burst of grat- 
itude, I received this reply, which will explain 
how matters stood between us: 

“Yon! Yes, of course you would, Sir; but 
then you are not Cousin Alec.” 

When the old man returned he looked as 
though he had come back, not to live with us, 
but to die. His appearance shocked us all, and 
probably his sister-in-law as much as any, since 
the shorter his span of life the less often would 
his quarterly payments enrich the domestic ex- 
chequer. In a moment of sentiment, I heard 
her murmur to Gertrude, ‘‘ What an enormous 
annuity your poor dear cousin must have got!” 

And, curiously enough, he himself almost ex- 

ressed as much. ‘“‘I do assure you, my dear 
Sheddon,” said he, with a faint touch of his old 
humor, ‘the annuity people thought I was trick- 
ing them. Every body does look as ill as they 
can, it seems, when bent on such a business, and 
they were of opinion that I rather overdid the 
thing. It took all-your uncle’s respectability to 
carry me through with it.” 

The jest was a sad one, and the sadder because 
it reminded me of those early days when the old 
man had been full of jests. It was hard to be- 
lieve that scarcely a year had elapsed since he 
had arrived among us, tolerably hale to look at, 
and with a flow of good spirits that had benefit- 
ed our social atmosphere, as the Gulf Stream is 
said to warm the climate. If any body chilled 
him—by the expression of what he deemed harsh 
or heartless sentiments—he had always had a 
vigorous reply for such; but all that was now 
over. His mental powers seemed to be, in a 
manner, palsied by the revelation of the baseness 
of his relatives, or rather of his brother—for I 
think that it was through him alone that the fa- 
tal wound had been inflicted; and the failure of 
his physical frame, which the hardships and anx- 
ieties of his life in America had, moreover, tried 
severely, was, doubtless, owing to the same cause. 
He was but a year older than his brother, yet, in 
spite of the effects of Mark’s bad habit, which 
was growing more and more apparent, he looked 
his senior by ten years. 

Of course there was no longer any question of 
whether our. guest at the Priory should have 
inedical advice or no. He would still have pre- 
ferred to do without it, but Mrs. Raeburn ‘‘in- 
sisted” upon her brother-in-law seeking the aid 
of science—‘‘ If not for your own sake, Mr. Alex- 
ander, at least for ours,” as she innocently ex- 
pressed it, intending to be very civil, and using, 





as such persons do, the first conventional phrase 
that occurred to her, without respect to its mean- 
ing. So Dr. Wilde was accordingly called in. 
This gentleman, as I have already mentioned, 
had not been long resident at Kirkdale, and was 
still designated by its tea-table conversationalists 
as ‘‘ our new medical acquisition.” He had pur- 
chased, about two years ago, the practice of the 
late Mr. Rombold, a gentleman who had brought 
half the present generation of the town into the 
world, and assisted half the last generation out 
of it; and though he had by no means so many 
patients as his predecessor, he had an excellent 
reputation for skill. What gave Dr. Wilde a 
great advantage in securing this high opinion of 
his neighbors was, that, materially, it was of no 
consequence to him, since he was possessed of 
independent means. It pleased him, rather than 
otherwise, to see many of the ordinary cases that 
had helped to swell his predecessor's income slip 
out of his hands into those of Messrs, Bell and 
Doldrum, the general practitioners. He liked 
his profession for its own sake, not for what it 
brought him, and took the same interest in a 
complicated case as a chess-player in a problem ; 
not, indeed, that he did not feel for the patient 
—far from it—but when he lost the game—if the 
sick man died—he took it to heart, and spent 
long hours over the matter still, trying to discov- 
er how it was that he had been beaten. Nobody 
ever complained that Dr. Wilde did not take 
pains enough, or hurried one case over in order 
to attend to another, though it was said, by per- 
sons who liked to twaddle over sick-beds, that he 
was too ‘‘impetuous.” With patients also that 
liked to fancy themselves ill, he was not a favor- 
ite, for he was very impatient with them, and 
would “neglect” the richest of them in a very un- 
handsome manner, for the sake of some wretch- 
ed creature in Tinker’s Alley, who happened to 
have “a complication.” But he generally brought 
the wretch ‘‘ through,” and the rich man recoy- 
ered without his aid. 

Dr. Wilde possessed other elements of popu- 
larity besides his means and his skill. He was 
a bachelor, and still young, which made him, so- 
cially, very “‘ eligible.” He was sometimes call- 
ed in, it was whispered—but the atmosphere of 
Kirkdale was electric with scandal—to lady cases 
which the patients themselves would have had 
him believe were affections of the heart, that he 
alone could cure. On the other hand, there was 
one serious drawback to his character—he was 
never seen at church, nor even at chapel. Dr. 
Rombold, who had had thrice his practice, al- 
ways made a point of appearing ian, at all 
events till the first lesson, when his man-servant 
generally used to hurry in with an urgent face, 
and him off on some professional errand. 
Dr. Wilde had no such excuse, and his absence 
was resented, If the gossips had known what 
I came to know in later years respecting him, 
they would have soomtel it still more. The 
fact which formed the explanation of his short- 
coming in this respect, and also of his being so 
obstinately proof against the charms of the Kirk- 
dale belles, was a curious one. To the hospital 
with which Dr. Wilde was connected in London 
was brought one day a young lady who had been 
run over in the street; her injuries were severe, 
and it was long before she was pronounced suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave the private room which 
had been granted for her use at the request of 
her friends. She had been placed under Wilde's 
care, at that time a very young practitioner, but 
who had already earned for himself a reputation 
in the profession, and throughout her sickness 
and convalescence she had been tended by her 
sister, a very beautiful and attractive girl. With 
this sister the doctor fell in love. It was not 
calf-love; he was eight-and-twenty years of age, 
and by no means given to flirtation. His affec- 
tion—for passion it could in his case scarcely be 
called—was returned, nor did any difficulties op- 
pose themselves to their union in the way of 
money matters. His social position was superi- 
or to her own, her father being a Baptist minis- 
ter, with little means beyond what he derived 
from the pew-rents of his chapel, while the doc- 
tor possessed an independent fortune.. For some 
time things promised fair for the young couple, 
till, in an evil hour, Dr. Wilde permitted himself 
to be drawn into a theological argument at the 
minister’s table. To fall out with one’s father- 
in-law is the common lot of humanity, but to 
quarrel with him before marriage it is possible 
by prudence to avoid. Wilde was not impru- 
dent, but he considered it to be his duty at all 
times to maintain the truth. His antagonist 
went further: he was of opinion that we should 
not make companionship with the Infidel. Un- 
happily, the trath of Dr. Wilde was the error ar- 
rived at by a religious and thoughtful man whom 
his friends pronounced to be ‘‘crotchety,” while 
the truth of his opponent was the heresy of a 
Baptist minister. The latter gentleman inform- 
ed the former that no man who held such opin- 
ions, however eligible in other respects, should, 
with his consent, become the husband of his 
daughter. The match, he said, which had hith- 
erto been of so goodly a savor to him, now stunk 
in his nostrils like a brimstone match, 

‘*Say nothing in haste,” pleaded the doctor, 
who found his own temper very difficult to re- 
strain. ; 

“Don’t talk to me of haste,-Sir!” thundered 
the heterodox divine; ‘‘ this is not a question of 
time, but of eternity!” 

If there was one thing the doctor disliked more 
than Homeopathy, or the Antivaccination So- 
—. it was the cant of the conventicle, aud he 
said so. 

Eventually the minister rang the bell for his 
daughter. ‘‘ You must choose,” said he, ‘‘ be- 
tween this man and me ; nay, between perdition 
and salvation.” 

This alternative, for a tender-hearted young 
person of nineteen years of age, devoted to her 
lover, but who had gone to chapel regularly, and 
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thought herself to blame when she did not enjoy 
it, was a terrible one; but the matter ended in 
the doctor's dismissal. No one believes in bro- 
ken hearts in these days, so that we will take it 
merely as a romantic coincidence that this duti- 
ful and charming girl faded away, and died be- 
fore three months were out; yet just before she 
expired she sent her former lover a letter, which 
would seem to imply that she laid her death to 
their separation ; ‘‘only,” she was careful to add, 
‘*neither you nor dear papa was to blame.” 

From that moment the hospital became intol- 
erable to the doctor, though his work was dear- 
er to him than ever; and finding country air 
and out-door exercise essential to his well-being, 
he bought Dr. Rombold’s practice at Kirkdale. 
The profession in London could not conceive 
‘‘why Wilde should have thus thrown up his 
chances and gone to bury himself alive in the 
North ;” while the profession at Kirkdale, who 
were secretly persuaded of his superiority, and 
were not ignorant of his previous reputation, had 
no doubt there was ‘‘something fishy” in the 
whole transaction. Even some of the more in- 
telligent Kirkdale laymen thought so too, but 
were not displeased at the result ; they felt like 
some poor country gentleman who has engaged 
a classical tutor for his son, at fifty pounds a 
year, and finds he once held the Ireland scholar- 
ship at Oxford. : 

This brief account of a most remarkable man 
I have thought it right to set down, since he aft- 
erward played a considerable part in our do- 
mestic drama. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A SECOND PATIENT. 


Dr. Wipe was known to us all, more or less, 
when he first came to visit ‘‘ Brother Alec” at 
the Priory. It was impossible to live at Kirk- 
dale without being familiar with that tall thin 
figure, slightly bent, as it moved rapidly from 
house to house—for the most part among the 
poor—or rode, as if life and death depended on 
his speed (as, indeed, they often did), along the 
roads and lanes; but he seldom went out into 
society, and this was the first occasion that I had 
taken much notice of him. He was a brown- 
skinned, handsome fellow, with hair that had 
been black as a coal ere it grew early tinged 
with gray ; his eyes were inte'ligent and piercing 
in the intensity of their gaze, but did not rove, 
as sharp eyes are wont to do; they moved slow- 
ly, almost, it seemed, with difficulty, from one 
speaker to the other, resting on each as though 
they were never going to leave him. His voice 
was gentle, but firm; he had a quick fleeting 
smile when addressed by a person of the oppo- 
site sex, but had neither the look nor the man- 
ners which are generally associated with the idea 
of ‘ta ladys’ doctor;” and, indeed, he was 
thought to eschew that branch of his profession 
more than was becoming. 

On his return from interviewing his patient 
above-stairs he was invited into the drawing- 
room, where I happened—it being a pouring 
wet afternoon—to be holding a skein of worsted 
for Gertrude. Though my occupation might 
perhaps have excused my remaining, I rose to 
retire, but Mrs. Raeburn bade me be seated. 

‘*We are all friends here of poor Mr. Alex- 
ander,” observed she, with a wave of her hand, 
**and equally interested in your tidings, Doctor 
Wilde.” 

**T am not a physician, madam,” was his un- 
expected reply. ‘I know it is the custom to 
call me so at Kirkdale, as it was with Mr. Rom- 
bold, but I always think it well with persons of 
intelligence to explain that much. You may 
think, perhaps, a physician’s diploma necessary 
for the right understanding of Mr. Raeburn’s 

ase ” 


** Not at all, not at all, Mr. Wilde. My hus- 
band and myself have every confidence in your 
opinion. Mr. Alexander is his only brother ; he 
has lived with us for some time, and will, I hope, 
continue to do so; but he is, of course, a great 
responsibility.” 

Mrs. Raeburn had adopted this idea from my 
uncle, and found it very satisfactory. None but 
he out of the Priory circle were aware of broth- 
er Alec’s testamentary intentions, which were 
still supposed to be favorable to the family in- 
terests. Even this calling in ef the doctor would, 
she knew, redound to her credit, as evincing a 
disinterested solicitude for her relative, and all 
her later arrangements had been framed with an 
eye to that effect. 

**T understand your position entirely, Mrs. 
Raeburn,” answered the doctor, gravely; ‘‘ and 
I wish it lay in my power to lighten the burden 
of which you speak.” 

**You don’t mean to say that my brother-in- 
law is dying?” demanded Mrs. Raeburn, with 
such vehemence as might well have seemed to 
be that passionate appeal against the decree of 
Fate to which a doctor has often to listen from 
those to whom a doomed man is dear. 

“*Nay, 1 meant to say nothing of the sort, 
madam. Mr. Raeburn may live for months, 
perhaps years, though I do not think the latter 
probable; but his case is very serious, and one 
for which, unhappily, medical skill can do but 
little. Do I understand you that I am to speak 
freely my opinion of his case ?” 

Mrs. Raeburn moved a pace toward the door, 
then stopped. ‘‘ Yes, doctor—you must excuse 
my still using that title, it is too familiar to me 
to be dropped—you can speak out before these 
young people, since their anxiety is as great as 
mine. It is better for us all to know the worst.” 

“Then, in my judgment, the worst is that 
your relative is threatened with softening of the 
brain. He has apparently had some shock under 
which his system has broken down. Is that the 
case ?” 


Mrs. Raeburn hesitated for an instant, dur- 
ing which the doctor's eyes moved slowly to Ger- 





trude’s listening face, now streaked with a sharp 
pain, and settled there. 

‘* My brether-in-law has had no shock that I 
am aware of,” answered Mrs. Raeburn, with the 
thoughtful slowness of some conscientious wit- 
ness, who is sounding the very depths of his rec- 
ollection. ‘‘ He has lived abroad, however, and 
we know but little of the events of his life. His 
nature is reticent, as I dare say you discovered ?” 

As she put this question, she looked up sharp- 
ly at the doctor; whereupon he slowly withdrew 
his gaze from Gertrude, and fixed it once more 
upon her. 

‘*Reticent by nature, is he? I should have 
thought otherwise.” 

‘“*Oh, Mrs. Raeburn, I don’t think Cousin 
Alec is reticent at all,” remonstrated Gertrude. 
‘*He was not so, at least, until he began to be 


ill. 

Mrs. Raeburn shrugged her shoulders, which 
she had a habit of doing after the French fash- 
ion—just as the rhinoceros sometimes takes it 
into his head, or horn, to amble like a pony— 
and the gesture did not become her. 

‘‘Character is a matter of opinion, Gertrude; 
but I should certainly describe my brother-in-law 
as reticent; quiet and docile at all events, he is 
to an extreme degree, doctor; you could see 
that for yourself?” 

** Yes, and I fear he will become more and 
more quiet, madam; more difficult to rouse. I 
have left him a prescription, but drugs will avail 
him little. His improvement will rest with those 
about him rather than with me.” 

‘“* Ah!” cried Mrs. Raeburn, looking round at 
Gertrude and myself, ‘‘ you hear that ?” 

**Yes; endeavors must be made to interest 
him in things, no matter what, but in such a 
manner as not to show the endeavor. Above 
all, his own condition must never be alluded to, 
though I have reason to believe that he suspects 
it already. He was always fond of that curious 

rrot, I su i 
“i, Next = pon said Mrs. Raeburn, soft- 
ly, ‘* I do assure you I believe he loves no living 
creature so well.’ 

I felt quite thankful that John Raeburn was 
not in the room, since that exhibition of senti- 
ment on the part of his mother would certainly 
have been too much for him. 

*“*T am glad to hear it,” said the doctor, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘In diseases of this kind the 
waning mind sometimes attaches itself to objects 
which would have had but an inferior interest for 
it if in health; but in this case the predilection 
seems to have no such significance.” Then he 
took up his hat and gloves. ‘‘I shall call again 
in a few days, Mrs. Raeburn.” 

** Daily, I hope,” returned she, hastily. ‘It 
is such a comfort to us—relieves us all from such 
a sense of responsibility.” 

“In that case I will do so, for the present ; 
but I repeat to you that medicine can be of little 
service.” 

‘* But what can be of service? Have you any 
further instructions to leave with us?” 

‘** No, I think not.” 

Once more his eyes wandered to Gertrude. 
She rose, and he shook hands with her and me, 
then said a few words in a low tone to Mrs. 
Raeburn, who left the room with him, and pres- 
ently we heard them in whispered confab in the 
hall. 

‘* How shocking this is abont Cousin Alec!” 
said my darling, her soft eyes swimming in tears; 
‘* yet it does not surprise me. I thought he was 
very, very ill.” 

** He has had trouble enough to make him so, 
Gerty. Now that is over, perhaps he will im- 
prove in health ; at all events, let us hope so.” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

**You heard what Mr. Wilde said, that there 
was softening of the brain?” 

** He said he thought so; but he is evidently 
one of those doctors who think the worst about 
every body. It was very wrong of him, in my 
judgment, to go blurting out his opinion as he 
did, and putting you in such a state, when, after 
all, perhaps he may be wrong.” 

“Well, for my part, I like a doctor to treat 
one like a sensible being,” returned Gertrude. 
‘* With a patient there may be reasons for con- 
cealment, but those who love him ought, I think, 
to be made aware of his full danger. To hear 
every day the same smooth sentence, ‘He is 
much the same,’ without a hint of what is mena- 
cing, and then, when the gloss can be put on no 
longer, ‘there is no hope; he is a dying man,’ is 
a cruel shock.” 

There was a feeling in her tone which told me 
she was speaking from sad experience; perhaps 
of the loss of her own parents; and I did not 
pursue the topic. But Dr. Wilde had not made 
a favorable impression on me. He had no right, 
I thought, to make eyes at any young lady as he 
had done at Gertrude, but especially at her; it 
was bad taste, and an infringement of copyright 
besides. 

The next day he called again, and, after a 
week’s interval, once more. On the first occa- 
sion I did not see him, but on the last I happen- 
ed to meet him on the road as he was returning 
on horseback from the house. He pulled up on 
meeting me. 

** How is Mr. Raeburn ?” inquired I. 

‘*There is no change,” said he; ‘‘none, at 
least, that is perceptible.” 

‘* But, if any, is it for the worse?” said I, 
translating his grave looks. He nodded, fond- 
ling his chin in his hand, as men often do when 
in doubt as to some course of action. 

‘* Are you still of the same opinion,” inquired 
I, “tof the nature of the disease? Do you still 
think it is softening of the brain?” 

**T do.” Iwas about to go on my way, when 
he cried, ‘‘ Stop, I want to have a word with you, 
Mr. Sheddon ;” then, flinging himself off his 
horse, and hitching the bridle under his arm, he 
walked on slowly by my side. Something warn- 





ed me that this man was going to speak to me 
of Gertrude. 

**You will excuse my questioning you; but 
you are a friend of the family at the Priory, and 
also of the particular member of it who is my 
patient, and I want to understand his position 
there. Is it comfortable? is he content with 
it? Of course I ask this in the strictest confi- 
dence.” 

**Yes,” said I, with quite a sense of relief, 
notwithstanding the embarrassment this inquiry 
cost me. ‘‘I think Mr. Raeburn is comfortably 
placed enough. Between ourselves, it has not 
always been so, but he has nothing to complain 
of now.” 

“* Has he any friends—real friends—whom he 
could visit, even for a little while, with pleasure 
to himself? What he needs most is change.” 

‘*My uncle Hastings would, I am sure, be 
charmed to see him. They are very old friends. 
He is the rector of Stanbrook, you know.” 

‘*Stanbrook? Well, that would be a change 
ofscene atleast. Yes, that would do. Mr. Rae- 
burn will take no action in the affair himself; 
but perhaps you could get him an invitation ?” 

“Easily. ‘There are two spare rooms at the 
rectory, besides the one they call mine. He 
ought to have somebody with him, ought he 
not ?” 

The doctor laid his hand upon my arm. ‘‘You 
are a capital fellow,” said he, ‘‘and have a head 
upon your shoulders. Yes,” mused he, ‘‘ they 
shall both go to Stanbrook ; then we shall see.” 

** Both go,” inquired I; ‘‘ what do you mean 
by ‘both?’ I should be very glad to stay there 
with Mr, Raeburn if I could be of any use, but 
it could only be for a day or two. I am very 
busy just now in the office.” 

**Indeed!” replied the doctor, with a quiet 
side-glance at my face; ‘‘it is very pleasant to 
see a young man so devoted to his duties, and 
averse to take a holiday.” 

The color rushed into my cheeks, for I felt 
this man was making fun of me after his dry, se- 
rious fashion. 

** Well, at all events,” said I, sulkily, ‘‘ I can’t 
go to Stanbrook—that is, for long.” 

** Just so. Miss Floyd, however, is not in the 
office, I suppose, nor burdened with legal occu- 

ions ?” 

I felt myself getting redder than ever. My 
companion’s tone was very good-humored, but I 
resented his remarks exceedingly. 

**T do not understand you, Mr. Wilde.” 

** Don’t be angry, my dear Mr. Sheddon,” re- 
plied he, for the first time smiling outright. 
** Doctors are non-combatants, you know, so it 
is no use calling me out. Let me explain my- 
self. The fact is that my patient is evidently 
much attached to Miss Floyd. He is never so 
well—he told me this himself—as in her society ; 
and if she could be induced to accompany him 
on this visit to your uncle, supposing—as | have 
reason to do—that her presence would be agree- 
able to Mrs. Hastings—” 

**She would be delighted,” interrupted I, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ My aunt has often said, ‘ How 
I wish I could ask Gertrude without that odious 
woman—” Here I stopped short, I dare say 
with a look of considerable embarrassment ; it 
suddenly struck me that I was committing a 
breach of good manners in thus referring to my 
hostess. 

‘*Mrs. Raeburn is not a favorite with Mrs. 
Hastings, I have heard,” said he, coolly. ‘* Well, 
that is no matter. You can get this invitation, 
then. You needn’t say I suggested it; but the 
sooner it comes the better.” 

“*It shall come this week, doctor; maybe I 
can do some good by running over to Stanbrook 
myself.” 

‘Well, if your legal duties permit of it,” said 
he. ‘*Perhaps, under the circumstances, you 
will find them more elastic.” 

He nodded with good-humored significance, 
mounted his horse, and went off at a hard 
gallop. 

My bad opinion of Mr. Wilde was somehow 
scattered to the winds. I had not been abso- 
lutely jealous of him, but I had thought he ven- 
tured to admire Gertrude too demonstratively ; 
whereas now, since he obviously took my tender 
relation to her for granted, it seemed only his 
homage to my own good taste. Returning to 
the Priory in high glee at the prospect of a visit 
to Stanbrook in company with my charmer, I 
met John Raeburn at the door. 

“T say,” said he, in his delicate, off-hand 
manner, ‘‘here’s a pretty go. Softening of the 
brain is catching, it seems, and we are all to be 
in for it. But there, you have just met the doc- 
tor, I sup ig 

**Yes; but he told me nothing new. 
has happened ?” 

** Well, Gerty is not well, it seems.” 

**Gerty?” * 

** Yes; you call her ‘Gerty,’ don’t you? though 
it used to be ‘Gertrude’ with you, and even 
‘Miss Floyd.’” 

At any other time this bad taste of John’s— 
considering the subject on which he exhibited it 
—would have annoyed me excessively ; but as it 
was, I could only think of his bad news, I 
pushed past him into the drawing-room, where I 
found Gertrude alone, engaged in some ordinary 
avocation, 

“*What is this I hear about you, Gerty ?” 

‘** About me?” answered she, smiling. 

‘*Yes. Surely John would never have played 
such a cruel trick on me as to say you were ill 
if you were not?” 

“Til, Harry? No, I’m not ill; but it is true 
that Mr. Wilde did not think me looking well. 
I have not been quite well lately; and he has 
prescribed for me, that’s all.” 

“That's all! But that may be a great deal, 
Gerty. And what has he prescribed? Not 
nasty medicines that make one shudder to look 
at and sick to smell, I hope ?” 


What 





** Well, he has prescribed one thing which I 
don’t relish, Harry, and don't mean to take— 
which is, change of air. I have always been 
quite well at the Priory, so why should I leave 
it—and you, Harry ?” she added, softly. 

** My dear, you must do what the doctor tells 
you, and be a good girl,” said I, with a didactic 
air. 


I would not tell her that we were going to 
take a change of air together, until I was quite 
sure that I could bring about the arrangement ; 
but I had already planned it in my mind. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 








NERVOUS SENSIBILITY. 


A a recent meeting of the Russian Scientific 
Association at Kasan some results were 
given by Troitzky of observations made by him- 
self to determine the velocity of propagation of 
the excitement produced in the nerves of frogs 
by galvanic currents of various degrees of inten- 
sity and at various temperatures. He found that 
for feeble currents the maximum velocity of nerv- 
ous sensations is between the temperatures +20° 
and +10°C. The velocity diminishes when the 
nerves are warmed to 30°, or cooled to zero. In 
stronger electric currents the influence of tem- 
perature upon velocity diminishes, the velocity 
being affected more by the strength of the cur- 
rent than by the temperature. In the case of 
very strong currents the influence of temperature 
entirely disappears. ‘The velocity of transmission 
in the nerves depends upon the strength of the 
excitement, increasing directly as the latter. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
F the fashion persists in the present course, 
and even exaggerates it, as seems likely to 
be the case, next winter, ladies will look as if 
they were dressed in motley—true harlequin’s 
garb. A piece is cut of plain stuff, another of 
the same stuff striped, a third of the same stuff 
plaided, and a fourth of ribbon to match, then 
these pieces are all sewed together to form a pic- 
turesque toilette. Here is a type of a dress of 
this kind. Mahogany brown cashmere, with 
plaids of the same brown, but shaded from the 
darkest tint to white; faille of the same brown, 
and ribbon of the same brown, two inches wide. 
Of the plaid cashmere is made the front of the 
dress (the tablier and side breadths), which is 
trimmed on the bottom with a thick faille ruche. 
Over this front is draped an apron over-skirt, 
made of strips of plaid cashmere four inches 
wide, and plain ribbon two inches wide, the rib- 
bon and cashmere alternating, and the ribbon 
being cut at the bottom in a reversed triangle, 
which comes a little below the bottom of the 
over-skirt. The dress is finished in the back by 
a series of poufs made of faille, and occupying 
the whole length of the dress from the belt to 
the bottom. Between every two poufs is set a 
large bow of plaid cashmere. ‘The waist is like 
the rest of the dress, of the composite order of 
architecture. The fronts are made of strips of 
cashmere and ribbon, arranged like the front of 
the over-skirt; the middle of the back is of faille, 
and simulates a large pointed collar. ‘The rest 
of the back is of cashmere; the sleeves are of 

cashmere, with faille cuffs and ribbon bows. 

This toilette, which seems so complicated in 
the description, is exceedingly simple in appear- 
ance, owing to the dark shades of the plaid cash- 
mere, which run the whole gamut of mahoga- 
ny brown, from the darkest to the lightest tint. 
Most of the dresses for next winter will be made 
after this model, or at least after the same kind 
of combination. We shall no longer see dresses 
all plain, all plaid, or all striped; they will par- 
take instead of all these styles, and will be made 
of plain stuffs combined with plaid, striped or 
embroidered fabrics, for embroidery will be the 
rage for all dressy toilettes—embroidery of steel 
galloon on white or black, of silver galloon on 
gray, and of gold galloon on brown. Even red 
copper galloon is in preparation for the em- 
broidery of black or white fabrics, for all the 
metals are employed for this use. There will be, 
moreover, mixtures such as silver and oxidized 
silver, steel and gold, and yellow and red gold; 
and with these rich materials the deft fingers 
of the skillful Paris embroiderer will execute 
tissues that might have been woven on the looms 
of the fairies. It must be noted, however, that 
the dress proper is never embroidered, but only 
what forms the trimming ; for instance, the plaid 
fabric combined with the plain material of the 
dress. We already see fall wrappings of white, 
gray, brown, and black cloth trimmed with 
these embroideries, and partaking in shape of the 
ancient paletot and the more recent Dolman. 
Loose fronts, tight-fitting behind, with large 
sleeves, neither very long nor very short—such 
is the neutral model that is offered for the com- 
ing season. 

Among the new and admirable fabrics that 
are manufactured for next winter must be cited 
in the first rank gold and silver damask cloth. 
A ground of gold yellow or silver white silk is 
thickly covered with damask designs either of 
the same shade as the ground, or of varied 
colors, the latter style closely resembling the 
finest colored enamels. No dresses will be made 
entirely of this stuff, but it will be used with 
plain velvet to compose toilettes in the same 
manner as is done with plain and plaid or striped 
fabrics. I dwell strongly on this point, for in the 
great variety of these mixtures will consist the 
sum total of the fashions for the coming winter. 

Another style that will be much worn next 
winter for drawing-room and theatre toilettes is 
Algerienne stuffs woven with gold and silver. 
These will be combined with velvet, which will 
be used for the skirt and sleeves, while the Al- 
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gerienne will serve for the over-skirt and waist. 
This kind of over-skirt will be made extremely 
long, scarcely four inches shorter than the velvet 
skirt, and will be very little draped. Gold, white, 
and purple Algeriennes will be worn over black 
velvet, blue and silver over gray velvet, orange 
and silver over brown velvet, etc. The same 
fabric will be much used for what are termed 
Jewish robes. 

For young girls, over-skirts will be made of a 
white fabric called piqué delaine, embroidered 
with wool of different colors. ‘These dresses are 
alike designed for drawing-rooms, theatres, and 
dinners. 

The trimming that will be preferred to all oth- 
ers is fine Valenciennes lace. ‘That is used which 
is eight inches wide, and costing from $40 to $60 
ayurd. ‘Twenty-five yards are needed to trim a 
dress. ‘This lace is used on all fabrics indiscrim- 
inately, as on all colors, without excepting black. 
Just now all the rich and elegant bridal toilettes 
are trimmed with this lace, which next winter 
will be ripped off to form the garniture of silk, 
velvet, cloth, and Algerienne dresses. 

An innumerable variety of little fichus, collars, 





the ankle, made of very dark blue Cheviot, with 
a hussar jacket of the same stuff, trimmed with 
braids and brandebourgs of oxidized silver. Top- 
boots of soft yellow kid. Jockey cap of very dark 
blue velvet, trimmed with a braid of oxidized 
silver. 

Waists will be longer, plainer, and more close- 
ly fitting than ever. ‘The cuirass waist, which 
has ruled so long, will continue to rule during 
the following winter, but will be modified by the 
addition of a pleated basque behind, while it will 
remain as plain as possible on the sides and in 
front. Sleeves will be close fitting, while their 
trimming—ruches, flounces, revers, and cuffs— 
will be more voluminous than ever. 

There is no longer any crinoline. At most 
the skirt is arranged so as to form a small tour- 
nure; all the volume of the toilette below the 
waist is due to the pleatings, drapings, and puffings 
of the stuff, which are made as bouffant as possible. 

Many waists and over-skirts will be closed di- 
agonally, either on the right or the left side, and 
the trimming will complicate the general effect 
still more by simulating a second diagonal clos- 
ing and buttoning on the opposite side. Numer- 
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Fig. 1.—Diess ror Grri 
From 8 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri 
FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Fig. 3.—Gray CamMeL’s-HAIR 
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tiste, trimmed with strips of needle-work. Sash 
of blue gros grain. 
fig. 3.—Gray Camev’s-Harr Dress. This 

dress is trimmed with ruffles and side-pleatings 
of the material and with folds of gros grain. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Lovuis XV. Jacket, Apron Over- 
SKIRT, AND WALKING Skirt (witH Cut Paper 
Pattern). This suit, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published, promises to be a favorite style 
for the fall and winter. The jacket is made with 
a vest or waistcoat, with which it is joined on the 
shoulders and at the armholes. In the original 
the jacket, cuffs, and skirt are of black silk, and 
the vest, sleeves, collar, over-skirt, and side 
pleating above the skirt flounces of striped gray 
and white Algerienne. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises four garments—Louis 
XV. jacket, with waistcoat, apron over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 

Louis XV, Jacket.—This pattern is in nine 
pieces—front and back for waistcoat, front, side 





coat and jacket, place the armhole of the waist- 
coat and jacket together, and sew in the sleeve. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, and the short- 
est seam to the notch in the front, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it in. The neck 
is finished with a collar cut bias of the goods to 
give the right spring on the neck. The sleeve is 
coat-shaped, and is finished at the wrist by a 
cuff. Baste up and try on wrong side out; if 
alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material for jacket, 27 inches wide, 
for medium-sized person, 13g yards. 

Quantity of material for waistcoat, 27 inches 
wide, 2 yards. 

Apron Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and side gore. ‘Cut the front with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the 
pattern given of the side gore, and join together 
by the notches. ‘Take up the dart each side of 
the centre of the front. Make three pleats on 
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Fig. 4.—Louis XV. Jacket, Apron Over-Sxirt, AND 
Warkine Skiret (with Cur Paver Parrern). 
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Fig. 5.—Biue pe Bier 
Dress. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 4, Louis XV. Jacket, Apron Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL SUITS, WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 4. 


raches, etc., are in preparation to be worn on 
dresses, either edging the square neck or extend- 
ing down almost to the waist. All or almost all 
of these fichus are decorated with a small bou- 
quet of flowers; but this fashion is so universal 
that it scarcely seems worth while to mention it. 

For winter, short suits will be seen only in the 
street; they will be no longer admissible for vis- 
iting after four o’clock ; and as all ladies do not 
keep their carriage, ingenious devices are pre- 
pared by which they can raise their dresses when 
walking and let them down again in the drawing- 
room. ‘These devices adorn the skirts instead of 
injuring them by the different drapings. Many 
dresses number among their trimmings some- 
thing that bears a vile name, and which is no 
prettier than its appellation. It is called the 
tag, and is « strip of stuff which is set at the 
back of the dress on the bottom, and falls in 
such a manner as to form a train; this is 
trimmed like the dress, and loops up and drapes 
it at will. 

I have just seen an elegant hunting costume 
made for one of our leaders of fashion. It is 
composed of n pleated skirt falling half-way to 





ous over-skirts will be composed simply of a 
trimmed strip of material draped over the skirt, 
crossed on one side, and arranged with the great- 
est possible picturesqueness. 

In a word, and to sum up these hints, I will 
say that we shall have next winter many varia- 
tions, but all on familiar themes, and many de- 
ductions, but all from well-known bases; and 
that we must not count on a visible, radical, and 
well-marked change in fashion so long as there 
is no visible, radical, and well-marked change in 
politics, which we certainly do not desire. 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 4. 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS 
eLp. Dress of blue cashmere, trimmed with 
Russian lace. Sash of red gros grain, trimmed 
with knotted fringe. 
Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri From 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. Dress with kilt-pleated skirt of white ba- 





back, back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams and to take up the darts and cross 
basque seams, and where to ‘place the pocket ; 
those in the sleeve at the top show the size and 
form of the under part. The edges of the differ- 
ent parts of the pattern that are not perforated 
have one-quarter. of an inch allowed for seams. 
The front of the waistcoat is fitted in basque form, 
and has two darts and a cross basque seam on 
each side. The back extends only to the waist 
line, and is adjusted to the figure by a seam down 
the middle. The front is closed the entire length 
with buttons and button-holes. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem. The front of the jacket is a loose 
sacque, and is sloped to form a deep point each 
side of the front. It closes with a hook and eye 
at the top, as the fronts do not lap over, but are 
fastened carelessly. The back is nearly fitted to 
the figure by forms and a seam down the middle. 
A pocket is put on each side about three inches 
from the bottom. Placing the perforations even- 
ly together, join the shoulder seams of the waist- 





the back edge of the side gore, turning upward. 
Place two notches evenly together for each pleat, 
commencing with those nearest the top. Bind 
the edge, and sew on two hooks and eyes each 
side to draw the apron back. In sewing the 
belt to the apron hold the side gore a little full. 
The back extends to the edge of the belt, but 
does not lap. A bow and ends of the material 
or silk is placed on the belt, and falls over the 
pleating. i 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 
Warkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and straight breadth 
for the back. Cut the front and back with the 


“longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 


to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each like the 
pattern given for the side gores, and join together 
by the notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 





Fig. 5.—B ivr pe Bice Dress, The trim- 
ming for this dress of navy blue de bége consists 
of ruffles and puffs of the material and folds and 
rolls of gros grain in a darker shade, Fine 
linen collar. 
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SUMMER-TIME—REST. 


i igge pretty cut is a poem. in itself. It is 
redolent of the genius of summer-time—the 
sweet do-nothing spirit which refreshes both mind 
and body. ‘The stalwart father, lying among the 
clover and daisies, has cast all care to the winds, 
and thinks of nothing but the balmy breezes 
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about him as he holds aloft in his arms the laugh- 
ing cherub who is grasping the wild flowers of- 
fered by the happy mother. At the close of the 
season the picture will come as a reminiscence 
to many of our readers who, we trust, have been 
also in Arcady, and have disported themselves in 
forest and field during the summer that has just 
passed from us, instead of copying at some fash- 


ionable watering-place the balls, routs, and late 
hours that constitute the winter pleasures of the 
town. From such absolute rest as this one gath- 
ers strength for the coming campaign. The mind 
acts more sharply and vigorously for lying fallow 
for a time; and those who best understand the 
art of idling in the summer are apt to be able to 
work most effectively in the winter. 


FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 


ERTH ranks as the finest fishing and shoot- 
ing county in Scotland. The rod season is 
from 5th February to 10th October. Large por- 
tions of the river are let to tacksmen, who net it 
for salmon. One morning last summer I saw a 
tacksman bring ninety-nine fine salmon to bank 
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at one shot. The principal lochs are Tay, Ka- | 
trine, Errochd, Rannoch, and Earn. It is on 
these lakes that the devotees of amiable Izaak 
Walton enjoy the pleasure of fishing in its grand- 
est and, let me add, its most grim aspects. Truth 
to tell, salmon-fishing in these waters in heavy 
weather is a serious business, and one well calcu- 
lated to try the nerves of the novice, ‘‘ Troll- 


ing” with two lines out, both starboard and port, 
is the usual game on Loch Tay. You may raise 
at once two monster fish as heavy as forty-eight 
pounds, who will bolt with sixty or eighty yards 
of line. I myself once played a fine fellow for 
seven hours in the loch, and took him at last— 
thirty-five pounds to the scale. The loch is six- 
teen miles long, and its shores literally bristle 
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with hotels. The fishing is in the hands of these 
houses, who charge twenty-five shillings per day 
per boat of two rods, or five pounds per week, 
with two boatmen each at four shillings per day 
and their lunch. A somewhat similar piece of 
water is Loch Rannoch, which delivers up pow- 
erful salmon and salmo-ferox from eighteen to 
thirty pounds, of which two and three may be 
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met with in one day. ‘Two or three dozen trout, 
with the chance of a monster, is a fair day’s sport. 
For salmo »x use phantom minnow, if you can 
not get minnow proper, and ‘“‘troll” only with 
large flies and strong gut. Your route from 
Perth is via Pillochy, and twenty-one miles by 
road to Kinloch-Rannoch. Close by is Loch 
Errochd, grand and grim, where it would seem 
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that the fish are endued with the stern character 
of their home, so fierce and strong are they, ris- 
ing twenty and twenty-five pounds, and pulling 
with the strength pnp energy of thirty-five and 
forty, running off with one hundred yards of line, 
and raising quite the excitement of whale-fishing 
itself as they haul you about the loch and keep 
your nerves in the highest tension for half a day 
atastretch. That is salmon-fishing with a venge- 
ance. Anglers on Loch Errochd should go in 
for roughing it a little. Never mind that night 
should find you at the bottom end of the loch, 
far from inns or habitations. Go down to the 
heather with your rug, like a sportsman, and 
drop to sleep beneath the canopy of heaven. 
Next morning turn out at four o'clock, pull your 
thirty pounds to gaff, and eat him at a ten-o’clock 
breakfast. Thence join the Highland line at 
Dalwhinnie, and push right on to Inverness, the 
capital of the Highlands. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. C.—Make your black alpaca by directions given 
for black cashmere in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. VIII. Your wrap should be a sacque 
shorter behind than in front. As cashmere costs very 
little more than fine alpaca, you had better make your 
sacque of black cashmere, as it may be worn with any 
dress, 

Mas. Russert.—Read reply just given “A. B. C.” 
A few drops of ammonia in water will cleanse your 
black silk nicely. The long square over-skirt and 
basque of cashmere will suit you, with silk sleeves and 
lower skirt. 

Youne Hoverxeerer.—Until quite lately, salad has 
been served just before dessert. Many now serve it as 
the next course after fish, or after the soup when there 
is no fish, to be eaten with the vegetables. You may 
follow your taste. At supper it is served at the be- 
ginning of the meal. 

Quren E:ta.—A school-girl should not invite a gen- 
tleman to call on her. A friendly custom prevails in 
many parts of the country of bowing to all you meet, 
without regarding this as involving further acquaint- 
ance. When you are at Rome, it is wise to do like the 
Romans, 

Svz.—All kinds of wool fringes will be fashionable 
next winter, but netted and fly fringes are newer than 
ball fringe. 

H. V. C.—A cottage cap for a baby is a close-fitting 
cap of muslin puffs, insertion, and lace. It comes 
close down under the ears, has a low crown, is tied 
under the chin, and has a lace frill on the edge. We 
have no pattern of it. 

Apminer.—Make your white dress with a train, 
tablier of three scarfs, a puffed back, and a flounce 
around the bottom. The cuirass basque with elbow 
sleeves should be trimmed with lisse pleatings and 
lace. For the veil you should get a square of veil 
tulle; it comes wide for this purpose. Make your 
black silk with a simple basque, a sacque, and square 
over-skirt. Cut the edges of these three garments in 
@quares, and edge them with fringe. The prune-col- 
ored silk should have a shirred apron, basque, and 
side pleatings. Get a fine gray felt hat and also a 
velvet bonnet. Read descriptions of bonnets in Bazar 
No. 87, Vol. VIIL 

Green Twenty.—Your gay shaw! is not objectionable 
with a dark traveling dress. Your blue cashmere over 
dress and black skirt are very suitable for morning. 

Mas, C. C. K.—Make your little girl's plaid poplin 
with a pleated waist and apron over-sxirt, like those 
of which patterns are giyen in the Girl’s Wardrobe 
illustrated in Bazar No. 5, Vol. VIII. Combine with 
plain navy blue poplin. You should get a pearl gray 
felt bat to wear with brown and black dresses. Gray 
looks well with brown, but if you get a brown hat, 
it will not look well with a black dress. As your 
face is round, you should not have a toque, but a bon- 
net with flaring brim set far back on the head. Toques 
are round hats, and are therefore not considered dress 
hats. Ecru or gray kid gloves will suit both your 
dresses. The color of the camel’s-hair over dress de- 
cides what color the silk skirt should be. Black silk 
lower skirts are now limited to gray or black or buff 
over dresses. Brown camel’s-hair is worn with brown 
silk, and blue with blue silk. 

An Op Apurrer.—Your velvet jacket does not seem 
to need any change in shape. Trim it with a ruche of 
cock's plumes, or else a band of fur. 

Burromarte.—A light silk, especially pearl gray or 
lavender, will be suitable for c morning wedding in 
church, 

Eperritzip.—Calico dresses are made with pleated 
basques and long round over-skirts, edged with the 
bordering that now comes with calicoes. Turn your 
over-skirt around so that the open front will be a 
square open back, then drape on the sides. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. VIIL, for 
hints about making your new dress. Long sacques 
and Dolmans will be worn this winter. It is too early 
to say which will be most popular. 

J. 8. C. K.—Make your black bombazine with a 
cuifass basque plainly covered with English crape. 
Have a deep square over-skirt widely bordered with 
crape, and put a broad fold of crape on your lower skirt. 

Mus. J. G. M.—Your basque and over-skirt need re- 
trimming, but not change of shape. Cut the edges 
square, and trim with fringe. Make side pleatings of 
the box-pleated flounces for the lower skirt. If you 
have not enough, you can use the three new yards for 
that purpose. 

Constant Reaper or Tur Bazan.—It is strange that 
you have not discovered before now that we do not 
give addresses in these columns. 

Bo Rowertson.—The shirred bands are not cut 
a8. 

Mas. H. B.—You will find help about your black 
alpaca in suggestions given in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 88, Vol. VIL. 

CamiLLE.—Make the velvet jacket nearly tight-fitting 
and longer in front than behind. Do not put perpen- 
dicular velvet bands on the front. Make with deep 
square over-skirt cut in square notches on the edge. 
Have velvet sleeves in a plain cuirass basque, and use 
gathered bias velvet flounces. We have no large col- 
ored fashion plates for sale. 

A. B. K.—By reading New York Feshions of Bazar: 
No. 88, Vol. VILL, you will see that small shawls of 
China crape are again in fashion. Canton crape is of 
course the same thing. 

Ex.use.—The water-proof cloak with cape and sleeves 
has been sent you. It is quite as stylish as the Ulster, 
and far more graceful. The fringe will trim your 
basque and over-skirt nicely. There is nothing newer 
than loose sacques with long fronts and short backs. 
Wide braid and fringe are the trimmings. 





WE call special attention to the ‘Gem Skirt 
Supporter,” advertised in another column. It 
recommends itself entirely to the good sense and 
comfort of every lady, and is in popular favor 
and highly recommended by every one who 
wears them. Sold by first-class dealers every 
where. Ask your merchant for the ‘‘Gem Skirt 
Supporter,” and take no other.—[ Com. ] 





A WRON @ ‘CUST Om CORRECTED. 


It is quite generally the custom to take strong 
liver stimulants for the cure of liver complaint, 
and both the mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
have been diligently searched to procure the 
most drastic and poisonous purgatives, in order 
to produce a powerful effect upon the liver, and 
arouse the lagging and enfeebled organ. This 
system of treatment is on the same principle as 
that of giving a weak and debilitated man large 
portions of brandy to enable him to do a certain 
amount of work. When the stimulant is with- 
held, the organ, like the system, gradually re- 
lapses into a more torpid or sluggish and weak- 
ened condition than before. What then is want- 
ed? Medicines which, while they cause the bile 
to flow freely from the liver, as that organ is toned 
into action, will not overwork and thus debilitate 
it, but will, when their use is discontinued, leave 
the liver strengthened and healthy. Such reme- 
dies are found in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets. 

A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
Rusk, Texas, May 10th, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce; Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—My wife last year at this time was 
confined to her bed with Chronic Liver Dis- 
ease. I had one of the best doctors to see her, 
and he gave her up to die, when I came upon 
some of your medicine. I bought one bottle and 
commenced giving it. She then weighed 82 lbs. ; 
now she weighs 140 Ibs,, and is robust and hearty. 
She has taken eight bottles in all, so you see I 
am an advocate for your Medicines. 

Wiutiram MEazeL. 


FROM THE NOTED SCOUT “BUFFALO BILL.” 

Hotitanp Hovss, Rockford, Ill., April 20, 
1874.—Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Sir,— 
I have now taken four bottles of your Golden 
Medical Discovery in connection with your Pel- 
lets, and must say that nothing I have ever taken 
for my liver has done me as much good, I feel 
like anewman. Thanks to your wonderful medi- 
cine. W. F. Copy (“‘ Buffalo Bill”).—[Com.,] 








Smpty that and nothing more. Every lady ought 
to know that “ Larmp’s Boom or a ” is a com- 
bination of whol 
a natural and yes soy beautiful Sompienion to any 
face, and that neither in this country nor any other 
can its equal as a Beautifier be found. Sold by all 
druggis' {Com.} 








Saratoga Sprives.—Reasons for >. = 

Srrone’s ~*~ Institute in Winter, a 
describ’ ts Turkish, Russian, and other Fathe, 
Electri fe lancet ualizer, sage Me pe be sent = 
ic 


application. } Rervoun, Lang Female, other 
dccesen 0 apes ialty.—{Com.] 





Corytne Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented hay Wheel patterns may be tran 
from the Su pee lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 26 cents. 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


[MIILLINERY AND 
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W. I. Wortutxcron, 
W. R. Smrru, Jr. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


STRAW CoO0DS, 


BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








The! Latest Novelty!! 
Dress Ref 
Sn Corset-Waist. and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 


A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
— mtg lng for those who can not 


"Suitable ali alike for pee miss- 
es, young and Party Arm 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a promin £ indy ~ 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 


Fichus, & Aprons. 


H. W.SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

Gries’ Lovient Ioprpz or Ammonia has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory results. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
— any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 

G. H. MILLER. 

Pratiees; isl Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by all Druggists. aa ¥. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


HUMAN HAIR G00DS. 


Enclose stamp for 















a 
at Ag as CHAS. V. PECKHAM 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
mail pospand on celpt oy 
on receipt of price. 
R.C. ANTHONY, &' 


£00. 
vor tt ubeity St New 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


pe and samples sent free to any address, 
mail attended to with s care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 








THE HEATING COMB, 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





For restoring the vitality and original color of the hair 
when turning gray; for Ss neuralgic and ner- 
vous headaches; for instantly drying the hair after 
—- and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 
the 

The most essential article for the hair ever intro- 
duced to the toilet. 

The application of heat to the hair draws the sap 
and oil from the scalp into the hair, thus restoring 
Color, Vitality, and Vigor. 

meth heating comb has a tubular back with movable 

Het is byte | plated, a handsome addition to 
will last a lifetime. It is packed in neat 
a — explanatory circular, and will be sent to any 
part of the United States or Canada on receipt of price, 
or will be sent C.0.D. Price $200. Address 
HEATING COMB MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 122 Church St., New York City. 


Dr. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
self-Adjusting Pads. 
The only Corset constructed upon 
any cal tenet boat, it secures 

ealth & comfort of ‘ey with grace 
and beauty of form. ly Agents 


an by mail, $1 50. Address 
WARNER BROS.,768 Broadway, N.Y. 


pets OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 818 pages, contains New Method 
without Drugs, for Treatment an 
Radical Gure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
recei - E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, ew York. 

















Mme. 3 ae. 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Cunerrh, & U0.’s). 
PR pai man anv CHILDREN’S O 


Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original as Belin Zope Wo for Turkish Tow: . 





SHOPPING 


Of every for engl executed by 
Mas. 8. Sry ASON, Hotel Royal Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th st 
N. Y. the aah ied Send for circular containing reference and 


area, (Fine Shoes 


DURABILITY !) Ladies ana i Gentlemen, 


Ww. F. BARTLETT 
1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
ge J Satisfaction guaran- 
rice 50 cts. Sample and 

circular mailed on — of price 
and two stamps. y Agents 


wanted. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


CAN CEH R. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 

_ Dns. PARK & MoLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS,.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
Y. (4g Send for Circular. 
L7biz DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
FOR ALL FE MALE 


COMPLAINTS; 
gives uaedans relief. 
all Druggists. 


























40 drops. For sale by 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. Vi. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
me Back and Square Front............. No. 
— oo CLOAK, with Cape and 
oe 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Back O Overcoat with iene 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —.. 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 62 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 

ble-Breasted English pen | ~~ Double- 

Breasted Vest, and 8 








for oe 8 from 8 to 15 old)... erianecees aa | 
ts SH B. UE, LO: @ OVER-SKIRT, and | 
ALEING adil delay Gadd newbs os 11 
HENAI Pls yd py anys — Greek en 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... - 
MEDICIS a nt a gay th Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ..........-seseseseses - 7 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Lon alking Skirt.............. “ 19 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)................++ “ 92 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
NEE feiss cvencescdvewsesepecésedeces “ 938 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
He a eOUE LONG cero 4to18 years old) “* 25 

PLAIN BA et pe | gma 
K, an DEMLTRAIN ibs ie “ of 
U. HOUSD D PRON, AND ’ 


DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT..............++- 83 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 
FRENCH ee E, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. * 2 


ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH | 
PpocK A 


ETS, 1 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING suUIT.. 43 
ENGLISH ging Demi tral with Jom a Front 

poue A 5 or Sxirt. Sed dnada'ce “ 68 
50 
1 


ae ress REASTE a! Walking Skirt..... * 
WORTH BA D FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED CHUN «6 05..cicde ccdccccsccescss "'s 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE- POINTED ~ DUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF “ 


LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- : 
FUILLINED ‘GiRCULAR, with Phres-quarier | 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French ‘Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
pps and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 —_ 


old) 
JOAN "OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “2 
HENRI TROIS SACQU = with  Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking “ 
MAN i. hens 1 Shirred Tabiier and Walking a 


from 6 months to 5 years old)..............- 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, a 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 238 
MARGUERITE — AND OVER-SKIRT, 

with Walking Skirt 

ENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 

panne and Lon: — Triple Apron, and . 


Walkin 
Loos BA ok, wi with Cardinal Cape, Square 
ron, and Walk ni as Wy sevéveweesencocecs “* 33 
Lou § XV. JACK ipo Over-skirt, and 
Walking Ri Se tccces esses ccncbscdivsecs 39 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The So recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. cipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 














RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. — a 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St., New York, 
Have now open their 


Falland Winter Stock 


of New and Desirable styles in 
SILKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING Goods. CLOTHS, &c., &. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 00. 


Are exhibiting their Fall Stock of 
NOVELTIES IN INDIA SHAWLS 
of every description. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
Have now open their Importations for the Fall of 
NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS. 

REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, far superior in 
beauty of finish and durability of colors to those of 
any other manufacture. 

“TEMPLETON’S” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WIL- 
TONS, “ CROSSLEY’S” VELVETS & TAPESTRIES, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN BODY BRUSSELS. 

Great variety of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 

IMPERIAL THREE-PLY EXTRA INGRAINS. 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS. 








Also, in 
WHOLE CARPETS, 
a large assortment of 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, SMYRNA, 


ROYAL HOLLAND, & REAL PERSIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


Upholstery Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now exhibiting their Latest Novelties 
in FALL and WINTER 


Upholstery Goods, Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, &., &. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
MY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Will be Ready Oct. 1st, 


and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on application. 

Forward your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 


maehe RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


H 


Work of God in Great Britain. 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











It is a complete and very stirring description of this 
powerful religious movement, and affords a clear view 
of its causes, methods, and development.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 

‘The work of Dr. Clark is the most complete compi- 
lation of facts relating to the Moody-Sankey revival 
which has yet appeared ; and, wliatever view may be 
taken of their work and the permanence of its results, 
his book can not be read without interest. — Utica 
Herald, 

Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by his well-known 
graphic style, by inteuse sympathy and enthusiasm, 
and by askillfal presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles, and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Christian Intelligencer. 

This book is well worthy of the careful reading of 
all.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.— Albany 
Evening T'imes, 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him.—Congregationalist. 

Dr. Clark’s book is a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of revivals, and should be 
read and pondered by all ministers and earnest work- 
ers.—Christian Advocate, 

It is a very clear, concise, and well arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of extracts from 
the various local publications. These extracts have 
been made with discrimination and an evident famil- 
iarity with editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest and most 
complete record of the work abroad that has thus far 
been published.—Sunday-School Times. 

A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
able revival movements on record. The widespread 
interest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
will find an intellectual gratification in the perusal 
of this volaume.—J, Y. Sun. 

Dr. Clark has a happy faculty of presenting truth in 
the form of a narrative; introducing anecdotes and 
incidents in the right place, throwing in the instruc- 
tive reflection when the subject calls for it, and thus 
making his work constantly attractive and perma- 
nently usefal.— Observer. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
¢#” Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 





POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF THE 


United 


States. 





A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 


Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 50 


A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. 
SCOTT. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 00. 





The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the following 
features of the above-named popular text-books. 

1st. The attractive style. They are written in clear, simple, but ef- 
fective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting 


all useless and wearisome details. 


2d. The mechanical execution. They are amply furnished with 
reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous and accurate engravings. 


3d. The general reflections. Each important period is followed by 


interesting and instructive general reflections. 


In these are outlined, in the 


form of generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the 
growth of the country, and the causes and effects of the most prominent events 


in its history. 





From W. J. Rowve, in the Boston Journal of Chemistry. 

Harper’s School Histories of the United States, by David B. Scott, deserve a high place among the scores 
of similar books in the market. They are well written, and the maps and illustrations are excellent. The 
Smaller History is not, as in most cases, an abridged form of the larger one, but, as it ought to be, an inde- 
pendent work. Teachers in search of a text-book should examine them. 


From Grores Cuvercuttt, Principal of Knox Academy, Galesburg, Ml. 
I have examined no School History of the United States which seems to me to have so many me”its as this. 


From H. R. Sanrorp, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 

I am greatly pleased with Scott’s History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. The 
facts are clearly and accurately stated ; the engravings and maps are good ; the general reflections with which 
the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts; the pronunciation of proper names is given when they 
first occur; the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will render great assistance to the student; 
and last, though not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From Gronor M. Dews, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ga. 
Scott’s United States History is an excellent school-book. 


From F. N. Monrsg, County Superintendent, Martin Co., Minn. 
I am much pleased with Scott’s United States History. The entire absence of political bias, and the di- 
rectness and brevity of presentation, stamp the text with such interest as will give the book a wide and well- 


merited popularity. 


From Rev. Groraz F. Macoun, President of Iowa College. 
1 have examined Harper's School History of the United States, by David B. Scott, and am struck with its 


merits. It is manifestly much superior to many in use. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is eon ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION: 
9 The subscrib- 
er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz. BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van-Lenner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Asnort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciintock an 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 





thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It rep its 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, ues, Over-skirts, 


Basq' 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


AR DISCHARGES AND PARTIAL 
DEAFNESS CURED.—For a limited period Dz. 
HARTLEY offers to treat all responsible persons free 
of ch: until cured, thereby proving his success un- 
equaied, and protecting the deaf from being swindled 
by ip ng self-styled aurists exorbitant fees in advance, 
and the infliction of yet more serious evils by permit- 
the application of dangerous remedies by inex- 
perienced and unskillful hands. The loss of money may 
not be material to some persons, but the deprivation of 
one of the most important senses ought to be treated 
and regarded with more than ordinary solicitude. 
Dr. HARTLEY may be consulted (free of cha 
his residence, No. 27 West 26th St., near Bro 
daily, between the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock, 
Dre. HARTLEY’S t remedy will be forwarded to 
any address, or administered at the office, for $1. 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 

« Is asure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and §| It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case, 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures, Address Dr. S. A. RICH MOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


TO L ADIES —For any private trouble or ob- 

* struction peculiar to your sex, 

I will send a sure relief for 50 cents or forfeit $100. For 

tan, freckles, or pimples, with a beautiful complexion 

uaranteed, 50 cents. Address Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
EY'TON, 28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

at 25 


For Hanging Pictures or Decoratin; 
cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


[MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and yy machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


ERFEZIONE strengthens, enlarges, and develops 
all of the body, $1. Nervous Debility Pills, $1. 
Pp id. Dr. Van Holm, 22 Hanover St.,Boston,Mass. 
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Harper’ Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrer's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WreEkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

\ ‘or $20 00, without extra copy: ree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it cam be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teums For Apvertisine tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
arPer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each inzertion. 
Harper's Basar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Saw PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


a day guaranteed using our Well 
Auger & Drilis. $i a month 
_ to good Agents. auger book 

dilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $20 Ree 'Stunson & Co., Portland, Maine. 














$12 a day at home. mts wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

COCKER’'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
An nq! in ——— to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pins IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapsrong, M, P., Author of ““ The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” “ Vaticanism,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticanism.” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 
eneral title of ‘‘ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
eligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Il. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. Svo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

IV. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samoxt Avaws Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With na- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Vv. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

VIL 

CAIRNES’'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Cannes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 

1 50. 


Vil. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
‘Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIIt. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


TX. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gmsrer 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 


x. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes, By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xI 


THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: nun- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rcrus W. Ciagk, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _ 


GILDERSLEEVE’'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basu. L. Gitpersieeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XII. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Fgep- 
ERICK PouLook, Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. By Virern1a W. Jounson. 


50 cen = 

St. Simon’s Niece. By Franx Lez Beneptor. $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. — 

Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 cents. 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

Eglantine. By Exiza Taxzor. 50 cents. 

Playing the Mischief. By J. W. De Forest. 75 cents. 


Miss Angel. by Miss Tuaoxeray. Illustrated. 75 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. 


Tilustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Poutarn. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Tuack- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuar.es Dioxens. Illustra- 


ted. $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wm. Biaox. Illustrated. $1 00. 
Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wetsu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D. Biackmore. 75 cents. 

Our Detachment. By Karuanrtve Kixe. 50 cents. 
ea Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ta Harrer’s CataLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 





For Anoiers.—It is proverbial that 
the early bird catches the worm. But 
s0, when you come to think of it, does 
the early fish—who wants to anticipate 
his brethren—and gets hooked for his 
pains. There is no depending on these 
proverbs, as far as great moral lessons 
are concerned. 

—-.————_ 


Nient Dutry—Going to sleep. 
—— 


RAILWAY GUIDE. 
(Compiled for the Use of Persons return- 
ing from the Country.) 

BINTS ABOUT TIOKET TAKING. 

Before pening your ticket it will 
be as well to accustom yourself to the 
manners and modes of address of the 
clerks. This task may be easily accom- 
plished by a study of the celebrated fish 
market, Billingegate. 

Never address a clerk when he is re- 
lating an anecdote to a colleague. If 
you do, you may very possibly spoil the 
point of his story, and consequently sub- 
ject yourself to a not-to-be-unexpected 
display of official insolence. 

STATION 8UGGESTIONS, 

If you are fond of walking upon the 

latform, be careful to wear India rub- 

r buffers attached to the toes of your 
boots. At this season of the year you 
= find luggage trucks rather heavily 








W.F. Brown — 





THE HOUSE AND THE HOME; 


OR, HINTS TOWARD A GRAMMAR 
OF DECORATIVE ART. 


By Lzonarpo Detia Ropsta pr Tupor 
Westronp TumPkyNs, » 3A.8., 
A.R.F., M.U.F., anp Hon. MEMBER oF 
tHE DuLuipinuitanty Soviery. 


Expense should be no object. My aim 
is to create a national taste in internal 
and external house decoration. My hints, 
therefore, will be as applicable to the 
dwellings of the omy! (to which I intend 
to give considerable attention) as to the 
——- 4 the ri a si bed 
* Here, for instance, is a plan for a 

d a bed be equally 


originality and its cheapness. 
‘our posts, su ng candelabra at 
the feet and Oriental fans at the head. 
Pointed hangings, with bells attached, 
to be set by machinery to tunes and time. 
These could form a perfect carillon. 
Between the posts at the bed-head is 
a suspended circular perforated pan to 
hold cold water. A string hangs down, 
which, at a pull from the i in bed, 
will release the water, and immediately 
a refreshing douche will be This 
can also be u as a bath by a person 
above without disturbing the sleeper be- 
ow. 





iven. 








en, 
If you wish to save your hat from be. 
ing sat upon, your coat from being torn, 
and your legs from being kicked, do not get into a car 
occupied by children come home for the holidays. 


NEOESSARY PREPARATIONS FOR THE INCIDENTS OF 
TRAVEL. 

You should choose a seat in a car as near as possible 
to the engine, to avoid a lingering death. 

As an ample amount of luggage is permitted to pas- 
—— on railways, you should always tie up your 
coffin with your sticks and umbrellas. 

Never forget to insure your life. The trifling outlay 
will probably be returned a thousandfold to you, or 
rather to your heirs, executors, and assigns. 

SOMETHING ABOUT RAILWAY REFRESHMENTS. 

If you propose to lunch on your journey, a small 
handeaw will be found very useful in cutting up fowls 
and sandwiches. 

Never neglect before starting to consult your doctor 
as to the best antidote to railway refreshment-room 


Buns should be well soaked in water before they are 
eaten by travelers with tender teeth. 

If you have determined upon drinking a glass of ale, 
see that you have time to wait for the next train be- 
fore you ask that the beverage in question may be 
served to you. A speaking-trumpet is sometimes use- 
ful in attracting the attention of the persons behind 
the counter—sometimes, not always. 

RAILWAY LAW. 

In the eyes of the law railway traveling is not con- 
sidered as an attempt to commit suicide. This strange 
view of the matter has been adopted by all the coro- 
ners’ juries who have sat upon victims to railway acci- 
dents. A verdict of “temporary insanity” has conse- 
quently never yet been recorded in cases of this sort. 

RAILWAY READING. 

A short course of gymnastics will be useful as a 
P ion to reading a large-print novel in a train 
an r and a half late, making up for lost time. 

Persons subject to nervous excitement, melancholia, 
or hysterics uld never attempt to understand rail- 
way guides. 

OUR GOLDEN RULE—A SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE. 


Travelers should as seldom as possible travel by rail- 
way. ° 
Very neorssany.—It is best to bear in mind that, 
however generous a person may be, and whatever he 
may give away, he should always keep his temper. 
——  — 


“ Mr. Smithers, how can you sleep 80? The sun has 


up these two hours.” 
“ Well, what if he has?” said Smithers. “He goes 
to bed at dark, while I’m up till after midnight.” 
—_—<—>————__ 


A GOOD OPENING FOR THE NEXT LESSON. 
Sunpay-sonoot Tzacurn. “ You all remember the 
passage in the Bible where the children got torn tc 
— ~ Seed for saying to Elisha, ‘Go up, thou bald- 
go on 


Mose THAN USUALLY PRromisine Boy. “ Ah, I knows; 
and if Elisha had wore a hat, they wouldn't have know’d 
he was bald-headed.” 

Se 
“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 

Booxssiire (to Lanarkshire cuety galienes who 
had —— his back numbers to be nd). ** Would 
you like done in ‘ Russia’ or ‘ Morocco,’ Sir 2?” 

Otp GentLeman, “Na, never maind aboot Rooshy 





or Morocky. I'll just hae ‘em boond in Glasgy here.” 

















“A BLACK-MAILER.” 


A FEW VARIETIES 


A three-year-old boy asked his mother to let him 
have his building bricks to play with ; but she told her 
darling that it was Sunday, and therefore not proper 
for him to have them. ut, mamma,” said the hope- 
ful, “I'll build a church.” He got the bricks. 





OF THE “SHADE HAT,” FROM ACTUAL STUDIES. 


If you want to be popular with women, get it spread 
abroad that vo are a‘‘sad rake.” Rakes are the finest 
imp] ts of husband-ry. 





—_.——_——— 
The lowest dresses are worn in the highest circles. 
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LISTEN. 


Sue. ‘‘ And does not Alonzo find Maud dreadfull 


dull at times?” 


He. “ Dull! (4éss) now that we are engaged (A7ss), my only happiness is to sit beside you and (kiss) 
know that our hearts beat in unison, and that the day is not far distant when you, my lovely Maud—" 


People in society are like fish caught jn a net—two- 
thirds of them of no value whatever. 


oe 
PA AND MA DISCONCERTED. 

A gentleman recently invited a well-known lecturer 
to his house to take tea. Immediately on being seated 
at table, a little daughter 
of the gentleman said to 
the guest, quite abruptly, 
“ Where is your wife ?” 

The gentleman, se 
been recently separa’ 

i from the partner of his 
] | life, was surprised and 
annoyed at the question, 
| and stammered forth the 

+ 1] truth—“ I don’t know.” 

* Don’t know!” repeat- 
ed the enfant terrible. 
“ Why don’t you know ?” 

Finding that the child 
persisted in her interroga- 
tories despite the mild 
it reproof of her parents, 

} he concluded to make a 
clean breast of the mat- 
ter, and have it over at 
once. So 4 

| calmness, “Well, we 





don’t live together; we 
think, as we can't agree, 
we'd better not.” 
He stifled a groan as 
| the child began again, 
j and darted an exasper- 
| } ated look at her parents, 
| But the little torment 


would not quieted 
until she laimed. 


uf 


(The rest is too overpowering. 


“ And shrill cicade all the woodland tire,” says the 

t, speaking of the incessant singing of locusts in 

une. But out in Nebraska they have a better name 
for it. They call it the “‘grass’oppera.” 


————— 
A bene gt cree recently called on a parishioner, whom 
he found bitterly lamenting the loss of an only son, a 
boy of about four or five years old. In the hope of 
caneeting the afflic 

woman, he remarked to 
her that “‘one so young 
could not have commit- 
ted any grievous sin, and 
that no doubt the child 
was joe to heaven.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” replied the 
simple-hearted creature, 
“bus Tommy was 80 shy, 
and they are all strangers 
there.” 


———————— 
It is said that Brigham 
Young has acquired the 
title of general from hav- 
ing been called “ Briggy 
dear” so often by 
numerous wives. 


—_—_—_— 

To borrow money when 
they are hard up is as dif- 
ficult to some men as it 
is to others to lend it 
when they are well off. 

——_—_—_.>——_— 


If ye are able to get 
round a man you can see 
throngh him too, And 

ou'll often find there 

m't mach in him. 











“Can’tagree! Then why 
not fight it out, as pa an 
ma do ?” 
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—.————_ 

Carvers are self-reliant 
men; they can always 
“help” themeelves. 











pease! A ALATAT 

If you wish to make a 
bitter enemy, offer to be 
of assistance to a man in 
difficulties, and then— 
help him. 


eed 
A kind-hearted, peace- 
loving Baltimore man 
— painted his front steps 
twenty-three times, try- 
ing to get a color to suit 
his wife, and then she 
decided that the first col- 
or was the best. 











When is plum-pudding 
like Paradise lost ?— 
When it is Eden and 


gone, ‘ 


Sometuine to Boor— 
An impertinent dun. 
——.—__—— 


One of the show ur- 
chins in the infant class 
of a village school was 
asked to tell the pe 
man how many he could 
count. He proceeded 


| a8 if sin were to be taken from men as E 








fortable bed in the corkscrew drawer. 
in a mattress is also most useful; it gives the hour, its 
alarum calls you, and it supplies the ticking. 

One great moral principle must never be lost sight 
of, whether by builder, architect, furnisher, or tenant, 
and that is, no matter what your appearance outside 
may be, as long as you are all right inside. 

Can you ever accurately judge of a man’s moral 
worth by his looks? No, no more than you can §) 
ulate on the amount he has at his banker’s by the cut 
of his hair, the shape of his coat, or the turn his con- 
versation may take. 

When a woman is described as comfortable, she is 
no longer praised for her beauty. Greek statues are 
beautiful, but they never look comfortable. 

A word, therefore, on exteriors would not be inap- 
propriate in this place. 

© city house can be perfect without iron rails in 
front. Every house might be accurately described as 
within a minute’s walk of a line of rails. ‘These orna- 
ments are intended to keep up the good old maxim 
that ‘‘an Englishman’s house is his castle.” A castle 
was fossé’d all round by its moat. About a city house 
there is no room for this moat; the nearest app 
to it, therefore, is an area guarded by strong iron rail- 


in 

The spikes of these rails should be formed for use 
as well as ornament. They should be musical, never 
flat, but always sharp. The iron-monger should look 
sharp in putting them up, and they should be of suffi- 
cient acuteness to offer a pointed repartee to 
sidious burglar. 

They should be sufficiently long to serve as hooks 
for beer cans, pint pots, and hat pegs. 

They should be ornamental and graceful, so as to 
suggest to the passing cop. ben. errand lads, and cab- 
men the notion of “elegant raillery.” 

While on the —- of iron-work, a few hints may— 
nay, I am sure will—be useful. I mentioned burglars 
just now. When one of this fraternity is trapped, it 
will save time if, instead of calling in a policeman (un- 
less you have a pretty house-maid in your mer: in 
which case you may leave all your doors and windows 
open, and let the burglars beggar your neighbor—they 
won’t come near you), you send at once for your laun- 
dress, who will at once attend, and for a ye peed 
small sum your freshly caught burglar will soon be 
heavily ironed. ° 


“ Golden opinions” are not convertible coin, though 
they are easily changed. : 
<> 


“Some sermonizers,” said Sydney Smith, “ preach 

ve was from 

Adam—by casting them into a deep sleep.” 
—_—~>—— 


A gentleman who has a thrifty cherry-tree in an in- 
secure place put a capital stone imitation of a dog un- 
der it to frighten off boys. The other morning he went 
out to find the legs and tail broken off the image, and 
the body Reap A the ground, and labeled, “ This 
’ere dorg feels sick.” 


the in- 





without any break up to 





ten, and then paused. 
“Good boy,” said the 
clergyman; ‘“‘can’t you 
go on any further ?” 

The boy then added, 
* Knave, queen, king.” 





PUZZLED. 
“I wonder which side I ought to part that hair on?” 








